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USEFUL —— READING 


FOR GENERAL USE FOR FIFTH YEAR (Continued) 
schaeffer’s Bible Readings for Schools - Dickens’s Story of Little Nell (Gordon 
Wight’s Selections fromthe Bible - - - Goashex's Story of the Thirteen olenie 

Story of the Great Republic - - = - 
FOR FIRST YEAR Story of the English > : 
Beebe and Kir gsley’s First Year Nature Reader 35 Guyot Geographical Reader (Pratt) 
Lane’s Stories for Children P 25 Jvhonnot’s Stories of Our Country -~— - 
McCullough’s Little Stories for Little People : “6 
Sight Reader - - = 











- Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers 
s : 2: Kingsley’s Four American xplorers - - = 
= : 3! Story ofLewisand Clark - - - 


Simimas’s Child Literature - - - - 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox - Marden’s Storiesfrom Life - - - 
Wood's The Children’s First Story Book - : Soe ae ny soe ——— a 
erry’s Four American Inventcrs - 
FOR SECOND eae i wie Cae On ’s hs our American Pioneers 
’ ersons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose 
ee een Readings in Nature’s Book - | - - 


Walker’s Our Birds (Nearly ready) - 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold - - - - - ? 
Easy Stops tor C4tlle Tae : Wallach’s Historical and Biographical Narratives 


x Williams’s Choice Literature—Book Two, for Intermediate Grades 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Litue Americans - pag 
Johonnot’s Book of Catsand Dogs - - zi Winterbarn’s The Spanish in the Southwest a 


Logie and Uecke’s Story Reader - = ee FOR SIXTH YEAR 


Long’s Home Geography -  - 
Payue’s Geographical Nature ‘Studies Brooks's Stories ct the Old Bay State 
Clarke’s Story of Troy - 


Shaw’s Big People and Little People of Other Lands 
Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold - Story of Ulysses es | 
Story of Aeneas a ee 


1 ae eae, 


Williams’s Choice Literature—Book One, for Primary Grades 


FOR THIRD YEAR , Story of Caesar ___ - 


Cooke’s Stories of the Old Dominio ion 
Anpvott’s A Boy on a Farm (Johnson) - - 2 = -» 


Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk) 
Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East - - Twelve Christmas Stories (Gordon) 
Old Greek Stories - - - 4 Ss 


> Guerber’s Story of the Greeks’ - 
Bartlett’s Animalsat Home - - - - - - 


Story of the Romans -_ - 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - - -  - - Story of the Chosen People = 
Stories of Country Life 


Harris’s Stories of Georg 
Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adv enture Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature 
Golden Book of Choice Readin 


Te Howells’ Storiesof Ohio- -_ - 
Horne and Scobey’s Stories 0 Great Artists - - Johonnot’s Some Neighbors with Clay 
Johonnot’s Grandfather’s Stories - Stories of OtherLands - - - 

Friends in Feathers and Fur - - Kinkead’s History of Kentucky - 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors s McGee's History of Tennes:ee _- 
Kupfer’s Lives and Stories Worth Remembering Monteith’s Popular Science Reader 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kind Musick’s Stories of Missouri - 
Monteith’s Some Useful Animals ss Pitman’s Stories of Old France 
Pratt’s Legends of the Red Children 


TAs Rhoades’s Story of Philadelphia 
Pyie’s Prose and V ore fen Children - Rolfe’s Tales of Chivalry - 
Stories of Humble Frie 


a Tales from English History - 
Shaw’s Discoverers and xplorers - Tales from Scottish History - 
Stokes’s Ten Common Tre Scett’s Kenilworth (Nerris) - 
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Williams’s Choice Literature—Book Two, for Primary Grades 23 uentin Durward (Norris) 

isman (Dewey) -_ - 

FOR FOURTH YEAR Seven gph ta Ciassics . 
Baldwin’s Four Great Americans - Smithey’s History of Virginia 
Beebe’s Four American Naval Heroes | Stockron’s Stories of New Jersey 
Book of Tales’ - Swett’s Stories of Maine -_ - 
Burten’s Four American Patriots: - Thompson’s Stories of Indiana - 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights - - Thwaites’s Stories of the Badger State 
Dana’s Plants and Their / children Todd’s Histery of the City of New York 
—_" s Robinson Crusoe (Stephens) - oe ee 8 Story of China - - 
x r an - 

ae tae Year i in My th and Walton yy ee Stores of Pennsy lvania ss 
Holder’s Stories : of Animal Life Williams's Choice Literature—Book One, for Grammar G 


Johonnot’s Stories of Heroic Deeds - FOR SEVENTH YEAR 


ge cighbors with Wings —— - re ; as 
rout’s Alice’s Visit to the awaiian slands inti, . . . 
The Earthin PastAges-  - - - - - = 


Two IsinChina- - 
Johonnot’s Stories of the Olden Time - 
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ss tock’s The Philippines diac, teen cand 
ac... ater, Land, and Air — Markwick and Smith’s The True Citizen - 


y = 6 Seven British Classics = 
Williams’s Chsies Literature Book One, for Intermediate Grades E = uate Choice i tiepeete~Beck we. ‘tee Gsemeees Santen 
FOR FIFTH YEAR 


Arnold’s Stories of Ancient People FOR EIGHTH YEAR 


Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old Northwest Cody’s Four American Poets- - - - 
Conquest of the Old Northwest -— - Four American, Writers- - - - - 


‘it Sh Ss BO. CE BCE. CH Os 


Abraham Lincoln - a - Cooper’s Animal Life 
Burton’s Story of Lafayette - - - = 
Carpenter’s Geogr: en Reader— Asia - = 

Geographical Reader—North America - - 

Geographical Reader—South America - « 

Geographical Reader—Europe_ - - - 

Geographica Reader—Australia, Our Colonies, and Other 

IslandsoftheSea - - - 


- Johonnot’s Ten Great Ev. ents in History - 

- Glimpses ofthe Animate World -  - - 

- ‘ Nordhoff’s Politics for Young \mericans—Revised 
- 6 Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare- Comedies (Rolfe) 
r 


Tales from Shakespeare—Tragedies (Rolfe) - - 
Smiles’s Self Help(Bower) - ~“ - - - - 
Treat’s Home Studiesin Nature - - - - - 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRIZES 


FOR BEST-LOOKING 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASS . 


$25 FIRST PRIZE $10 SECOND PRIZE 
$5 THIRD PRIZE 




















We want the best possible picture of a High 
School Graduating Class with a pleasing background. 
We want the right of copyright- 

ing, reproducing, and circulating 

the picture in educational circles. 

Pictures may be sent by School 

Boards, Principals and Class Offi- 

cers, or by photographers, but 

sender should indicate to whom 

od - prize is payable. Trustees of the 

- a ane 3 t > a — will act as 

Jrcckas ter, teachers of today necd have ge ~% judges. There should be at least 
lieeais Ysera tate eer BBS vent szres in the grow, gil 
and the correctness of the clocks and boys; size of picture, 5x7 

an ihe differen? rome 2 inches—larger if possible. The 

picture is to be taken, of course, 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK | $ in caps and gowns, either rented 


JONDARY CLOCKS imall rooms. or purchased. Contest closes July 15th. 








rings Electric Bells and operates SE‘ 
departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being run automatics ally | 
on the EXACT MINUTE set downin the program for beginning and WINNERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN “THE SCHOOL JOURNAL” 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc., while the | 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock | 
Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted,and | 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the schoo}- | 
| 





SEND FOR BULLETIN No, 1S AND FURTHER PARTICULARS 
room. 


You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic te OT R E ly i re LE O N A R D 


Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will ALBANY,N. Y. 


tion this Ad. 
ne MAKERS Of CAPS AND GOWNS 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., TO THE STUDENTS OF AMERICA 


Waynesboro Pa. 


BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 























KANE 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will & & 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will *Be 
FIRST 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Salee Office: Western Salee Office: 
28 WEST 19th ST., REW YORK Works: RACINE, WIS. 90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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ANDREWS 
NONOISE 
DESK 


The Desk that 
Makes no Noise 


> 4 


es nnn 
aay ol 
Oyrery mpy bony way nest 


150,000 
Andrews 
Desks 

in Use 
in the 
City 
Schools 
of 
Chicago 


CuHicaGo Is HEADQUARTERS 


for school furniture. 80 per cent. of the school 
furniture manufactured is made in Chicago or 
within 100 miles of it. Deal with headquarters. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., OF CHICAGO 


ARE THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT ScHOoL DESK 
MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Are the longest established and most favorably known (est'd 1865) 


“ISAS UO ID Sé7ysHYR ‘TH 40 Syoug Y 


‘sanok Alperps0os 


zago us nod oyeur [[14A 2M pue UIOY3 Jo 3ST] B sn puss * 
mesopo anok ur dems ., peyonj,, Aus aavy nod jy “szaysttqnd j78 jo 8yooqjooyos ay) Ang 94 


i 
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ANDREWS NEW NONOISE DESK 


IS THE SCHOOL DESK OF TO-DAY 


‘WIGZON ¥F SANIH 





: Send for Catalogue, Prices, etc. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., 174-17%6 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
AGENTS WANTED 


*J92T4S UIST ISAM GS-1 

















**3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 


The cream of this lit m an ill —-revi A descriptive list of pedagogical booke and. 
is literature. 700 books 144 large pages illustrated—-revised to date ceonnae aide of aft ees bona Over 700 


over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teach- best books listed, classified, many de- 
this year. Free. ers, teachers’ aids etc., in existence, Free. sean ‘ a — aa 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Fduzational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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HAT IS IT THAT ALL TEACHERS WANT, MOST TEACHERS HAVE, AND NO 
ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT? WHY, ONE OF 


DIXON'S Granites PENCILS 

GRAPHITE 

They are made in eleven degrees of hardness, and if the proper pencil is selected for the work in hand, 
the user is bound to be suited, for the leads in Dixon’s Pencils are of marvelous toughness and 


smoothness, and wear so well that they are the most economical to use. 
Mention this ad. and the Story of the Lead Pencil wil] be sent vou. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,_~ - = = = Jersey City, N. J. ; 
26000000 60006004 000000000000 000069000000 FOOSE ESSSH HEE FOT OEE O FOREN HOHE OH 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 

2. Returns fee if unable to place members b Boot. 
3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle 
States, and in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 

4. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year 
—must have first class teachers for these positions. 

5. Isconducted by experienced educators. 


Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Agency. . 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ‘'tide:"° 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU CHICAGO 
NOW 


ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 
Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Calloraddress H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 
No section of the U. 8S. presents such 


GEA CHE R Ss WA N TE D opportunities for progressive teachers as 


does Oklahoma and Indian Territories where ** Cities spring up in a night.” We also have 
good openings throughout the entire West. Address. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 


‘ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Cx t Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Position: 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Penn Bureau 


24th year. Circulars free. 


Minneapolis 
Geacher.s”’ 











Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
JouNn C. RockwELL, Manager. 








Guthrie, Okla. M. F. BUCK, Mer. 





+ 








Educational 
(C) Allentown, Pa. 
We help successful teachers everywhere. 


New York 
Teachers’ Agency 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WANTED-—Principal for Public School, N. J. 
Grade teachers for Public School, 
N. J.. and Minn. 

WANTED—Position as Supervisor of music. 6 
years experience in Public Schools. 
Position as governess by Smith Col- 
lege graduate. 

We have many openings for good teachers. 


Send for application form 


Wm. E. Drake, President 





Ghe E.ducational 
Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools of all 
grades requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


Ss. E. CARNER, 
13th and Locust Sts.. Philadelphia 


Inter-Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency 


Scofield, Utah 


has a large number of desirable positions in 
Utah and Idaho waiting for competent teachers. 
Write us. 


For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 4 
leges. Spelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Kng- 
lish, Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in $ 
rominent scbools of every state. Wealso pub- $ 
ish a pocket dictionary contaiaing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 


¢ THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 3 
| 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 











¢ 
| 
3 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduees to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors Principals Assistants, Tutors 
esses, for every Department of truction: Recommends Giood Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY inn crisis. 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 

C.J. ALBERT, Manager. rmeanent patrons. chers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 

employers because it confines itself to 


eer Book containing BB Free!) 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE Legitimate tbusivess on Conserv- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 











onions the confidence of teachers ana 








TEACHERS A 


Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 

with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, 

membership fee not necessary. Now is the time to enroll. 

Write to-day for new Manual. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
BRA ONES A RETA 














THE WEEK’S RECORD 


Pa. to N. Y., shorthand, private school, $1009. 
Ind. to Minneapolis, commercial and penmanship, 
Private school, $12°0. Main« to Constantinople, 
asst. commercial, Robert College, $550 and home. 
Ill. to Pa., commercial, private school, $1200. 
Ind. to Pa., high school, commercial, $900. Maine 
to N. Y., penmanship and comwmercial, private 
school, $960. Twenty-five more about ready to 
close. More than 150 available candidates, among 
them some superior teachers; some fair instruc- 
tors; some inexperienced but well trained begin- 
ners. We submit data to school officials without 
notifying candidates, unless requested so to do. 
We WORK for our clients. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 





Address all correspondence to the Manager 











10 Baker Ave., 


[+ Specialty by 
Beverly. Mass. 





a Specialist 





Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 25 CENTS 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 

study and experience. The teacher who would 

attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 

How to Teach is the title of a series of 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them, 

The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches. 

The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 

Our Special Price is $3.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 

Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG 4 CO.. Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. EIMER & AMEND 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Friends School, Wilmington, Del.—It gives me great pleasure to notify you that Miss — , of | Manufacturers and Importers of 


Waltham, Mass., who was recently recommended by you as a teacher in elocution and reading. 
has been appointed to the position, in this school, for the coming year, ata salary of $600. I re- 
turn ys the photograph. as directed. [I also wish to thank you for your kindiy interest in recom- 
mending candidates for the various positions in this school, for the coming schoo) year. You have 
been uniformly careful in your recommendations and I have nothing but praise for the business 
methods of your agency. This is, by no means, the first year, in which you have secured for me 
very satisfactory teachers and I shall not hesitate to recommend your agency to others.—Princi- 
pal H. A. Norris, April 5, 1904. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
and School Exchange 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship and language teachers exclusively. 


20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency, Personal 
attention given to each applicant. Commercial Department positions in High Schools and Colleges 
a specialty. 

We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1200, $1500, $2000. Write for 
registration blanks and circulars. 

We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have a school or a part interest for sale or wish to buy 


or to form a partnership, write us for information abcut our methods. 
Wm. J. Kinsley, Mgr. 245 Broadway, New York 
70 Fifth Avenue 


ne. PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENC New York 


tecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT. Manager. 


FISHER “cts ACENCY 


A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 














CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


TENTH YEAR, JULY 6ru--AUGUST 16ru, 1904 


Greatly enlarged curriculum. Twenty lecturers 
offer sixty-five hours of instruction daily for six 
weeks, in two groups: 

I. Professional Courses in Theoretical and 

Practical Pedagogy 
Il. Undergraduate Courses in Collegiate Subjects 
University credit toward degrees Tuition Fee, 
$25.00. Board and Koom for six weeks, $40.00. 
For information, address 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D.. Director 
WasHINGTON Square, East, New York City 








LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
AGENCIES 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


bia 4 Pag Managers | 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of schoo! officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 

rapidly. Write for circulars. Reference: Hon. W. B. MERRITT, Supt. Public Instruction of Georgia. 
HE BEST THREE Pusiic ScHoou VacanciEs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HarrisspurG, Pa. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
(INCORPORATED) 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


WARRENSBURG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Aids School Officials in securing the 


. Warrensburg ? Mo. _ BEST teachers,—Free. ae 
Free registration to specialists in Latin, German, Science, Agriculture, Manual Training, and 
Music, also Superintendents. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable. «nly $1.50 a Year. 


BE. L. KE-.LLOGG & CO.. 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship. 

They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 


For toc. illsend 1 Geograph 
With their aid the teacher can illus- Map; .  pontinmoninny Stencil poe — 


trate lessons in Geography. History, complete list of stencils and charts. 
E. L. KELLOGG 6&6 CO, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 

















_Aids teachers in securing good po- 
sitions at small COST. 








enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 

They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. . 





ISAAC 
PITMAN 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening Elementary 
and High Schools of 
Greater New York. 


ISAAC PITMANS 
SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR 





“Shorthand In- 
structor,’”’ $1.50. 

*A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting.”’ 50c. 


20h Century EMP 





Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West, New York 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 





113 COURSES-— Anthropology, Chemistry, Do- 
mestic Science. Economics, Education, English, 
Five Arts, French, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, and Spanish. 


Instruction will_be given by professors and 
instructors from the staff of the University, as 
well as by Professor Alger, of the University of 
Michigan (in Education); Professor Baldwin and 
Dr. Judd, of Yale University (in FagHah and in 
Psychology, respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall. 
Superintendent of Schools at Indianapolis (in 
Education); and Professor Monroe, of the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. (in Psychol- 
ogy). Board and lodging may be had in Whit- 
tier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and will be 
sent upon application to the Secretary, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK N.Y 








WHEN YOU SEE 
~ ee A 


ERBROOK”™ 





On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are certain 
to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence, and busiress purposes. 


THE EST“ RBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


John Street, New York. Works: Camden, N. J. 
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THE AAOLIPYLE 


Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 


Saves ~” 


Time 
Lab 






or 


Escape of 
Coal Gas 


ey Prevents 
v = Additional Heat and 


Gives an Even Temperature 


night and day 


Recommended by Furnace men. 


Specified by Architects. 


The U. S. Government and Railroads use it, and thousands of individuals’ 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


Srom whom highest recommendations have been received. 


Send for liustrated Bookiet and Testimonials from School Boards and Individuals. 


AAOLIPYLE CO.,237 WaterSt.,N.Y. 














SELECTIONS From te LAKE POETS 


Lakeside Classics, No. 58. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS 
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The New Remington 
Billing Typewriter 


writes neat, compact, legible bills 
with twice the speed of the pen, and 
is readily adaptable to all billing sys- 
tems. 

_ This youngest member of the Rem- 
ington family is rapidly winning a 
supremacy in the business world as 
absolute in its field as the one al- 
ready held by the Remington Type- 
writer as a currespondence machine. 


Progressive Business Schools 
Everywhere 
recognizing the rapidly growing de- 
mand for expert operators on the 
NEW REMINGTON BILLING 
TYPEWRITER, are making a special 
feature of the instruction of operators 

in its use. 

Every business school should have some of these machines in its equipment. 
The same machines could, if necessary, be used for instruction in ordinary 
typewriting. 
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School Excursion Trips. 


The evolution of school trips and school excursions 
into valuable educational devices has been accomplished 
by the Watertown, Mass., schools under the direction 
of Supt. Frank R. Page. Somemonths ago THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL described the correspondence work Mr. Page 
had introduced in teaching geography. The school 
trip and school excursion are developments along the 
same lines in that they grew out of the same idea, that 
the education which opens eyes is more valuable than 
education which fills up heads. Superintendent Page 
has applied the trips to, nature study, geography and 
history, and has worked out the plans minutely. The 
following extract from his annual report describes 
the trips and shows the details which may serve as aids 
for organizing similar excursions elsewhere: 

Of nature study trips there have been many. No 
list is prescribed, but we believe that usually, in the 
spring or fall, this work can best be carried on out of 
doors, among the things studied. We are not trying 
merely to teach children facts about birds and insects 
and plants and trees, but to open their eyes so that they 
will investigate and follow up the lessons outside of 
school. The most ambitious nature study trip has been 
one taken by several of the lower grades to City Point 
and Castle Island for the study of marine life. The vi- 
cinity had been studied by the teacher beforehand and 
there had been talks about the things which the chil- 
dren would probably see. On arriving there they were 
turned loose to look for specimens, star fish, crabs, sea 
urchins, seaweed, shells, and pebbles. The teacher 
talked about these specimens and a great many were 
taken back to school to be used for exchange with chil- 
dren who live some distance from the seashore. They 
also studied the formation of sand, talked about the 
ocean and Fort Independence and observed the vessels 
in Boston Harbor. The trip formed the basis of many 
talks and letters and stories. Photographs taken by 
the teacher were used to illustrate the written stories. 
The children gained ideas not only about the specimens 
collected, but about the ocean, the harbor, ships, com- 
merce, forts, etc., information which could be used 
again and again in school. 

Apart from the nature study and field lessons, the 
more elaborate trips which have been taken are these: 
second grade—Peabody Museum at Cambridge, the In- 
dian room, for Hiawatha; fourth grade—the engine 
house, police station, stores, freight office, for geog- 
raphy; Norumbega Park or the Agassiz Museum, for 
the study of animals; fifth grade—Museum of Fine 
Arts, for history; sixth grade—Aetna Mills, Walker & 
Pratt foundry, market garden, trip to Boston, for geog- 
raphy; Abbey pictures in Public Library, for study of 
King Arthur in literature; seventh grade—Peabody 
Museum, for history; Hood Rubber Works for geography; 
eighth grade—Concord and Lexington, historical land- 
marks in Boston, for history; Cunard steamship, for 
geography; ninth grade—Riverside Press for literature; 
State House, for civil government; electric light station, 
for science; Art Museum, for history and art. A better 


idea of the character and value of these trips may be 
given by describing two or three in detail. 

The sixth grade trip to Boston is taken at the begin- 
ning of the study of the United States in geography. 
Its object is to give the pupils an acquaintance, on the 


one hand, with a typical city, and, on the other, with 
landmarks and places typical of Boston. The trip is 
used as a basis for comparison in studying other cities 
in this country and as a basis for correspondence with 
pupils in other schools. In preparation for the trip the 
teacher puts a map of Boston on the wall and traces the 
route on it. Each place to be visited is talked about at 
length and a picture shown. For each point of inter- 
est a topic is given and taken down in the pupil’s note 
book. Under the topic notes are taken on the talk 
given by the teacher but, some space is left for record- 
ing the pupil’s own observation at the time of the trip. 
After the trip is taken it is written up in the form of a 
guide book, illustrated with half-tones and with photo- 
graphs taken by the pupils at the time of the trip. Be- 
cause this guide book is a real thing the pupil is deeply 
interested in its making, takes great pains with it and 
succeeds in producing a piece of work that is really 
worth while. For this trip a special car is taken. At 
each point of interest the pupils stop and take notes. 
The places seen are as follows:—Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Lowell’s birthplace, Longfellow’s home, Longfel- 
low park and the Charles river, Soldiers’ Field, Har- 
vard Square and the college buildings, Cambridge City 
Hall, Harvard Bridge, Back Bay, Beacon street, Com- 
monwealth avenue, Leif Ericson statue, Harvard Med- 
ical school, Copley Square, The New Old South, Public 
Library, Museum of Fine Arts, Trinity church, Tech- 
nology buildings, the Subway, transfer in the Subway 
to elevated, the North Station, along Atlantic Avenue 
noting the steamship lines, wharfs, the ferry boats, the 
steamers, the South Terminal Station. Here the pupils 
leave the cars and go thru the station noticing its size, 
number of tracks, names of lines, visiting the waiting 
rooms and the Chicago two o’clock Lake Shore Special. 
The porter makes up a berth for them in one of the 
sleepers and the pupils note the conveniences of a 
sleeper, the make-up of the train, vestibules, porters,ete. 

Later on in studying Chicago an imaginary trip is 
made on this same train. Leaving the station, the 
pupils walk thru Summer and Bedford streets to Wash- 
ington street, noting Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s store, its 
height and length, the narrowness of Washington 
street which some of the pupils paced, the corner of 
Winter street, the busiest corner in Boston, the narrow 
sidewalks. They stop at the Old South Church and 
notice the Old Corner Book Store across the street and 
the Old South Building. They look down Newspaper 
Row noting the names of the papers printed there, see 
the new Boston Journal Building and notice its height. 
Then by way of Water street they go to Devonshire 
street, see the Post-office and visit the Globe press 
room where a few minutes stop is made to see the great 
presses at work. 

Leaving here they next study the Old State House 
from the rear, walk across the site of the Boston Mas- 
sacre and to the front of the Old State House. Then 
they visit the Ames building, noting its height; ride to 
the top in the elevators and get the view from the roof, 
noting particularly landmarks too far away to be visited. 
Coming down they compare the new streets with the old 
as regards width and pavement. 

King’s Chapel is next visited. The children pass up 
the aisles and the sexton points out the pews occupied 
in the past by famous people. Then the pupils pass to 
the Old Granary Burying Ground where the noted 
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cabin, second cabin, saloon passenger, 
third class. j. First class accommoda- 
tions, state rooms, drawing room, dining 
room, library, promenade, terms; second 
class accommodations, state room, saloon, 
sitting room, smoke room promenade, 
terms; third class, berths, dining room, 
sitting room, smoke room. k. Rates, 
first class, with children and servants, 
second class, with children and servants; 
third class, bicycles, dogs. 1. Letters, 
telegrams, wireless telegraphy, ship’s 
paper and monogram. m. Bills of fare. 
n. Information for passengers, first and 
second class, securing of berths, bag- 
gage, and embarkation; third class, book- 
ing of passengers,meetings of passengers, 
declaration form, embarkation, luggage, 
berthing, vaccination. 0. Landing of 
passengers, Boston, Liverpool. p. Cargo, 
exports, imports, manifest of outgoing 
cargo. q. Custom House, United States 
tariff. r. Money Exchange. 

On each of these topics notes were taken 
mostly from the study of the “Log Book.” 








Fourth Grade Studying the Animals at Norumbega Park. 


graves are pointed out and the pupils take down the 
names of the great men buried there. Passing up 
Park street, they visit the State House, the hall of rep- 
resentatives, the senate chamber, noting the offices of 
the various departments. 

The trip from Watertown and back takes about five 
hours. A typewritten account of this trip has been pre- 
pared, illustrated by seventy or eighty pictures, and we 
are trying to interest schools in other cities to take sim- 
ilar trips and exchange illustrated accounts with us. 
Such an exchange when once it is established will be an 
invaluable method of teaching geography. 

Another successful geography trip has been the one 
to an ocean steamer taken by the eighth grades in prep- 
aration for an imaginary trip thru Europe. This trip is 
carefully studied up thru topics before actually being 
taken. One of the eighth grades has visited a Domin- 
ion liner, another, a Cunarder. Material for the prep- 
aration of the visit to the Cunarder was taken from 
advertisements in the daily papers, shipping notices, 
Cunard sailing lists, and rate sheets. Each of the pupils 
was furnished with a“ Log Book” and 


Space was still left under each topic for 
observations to be taken at the time of 
the visit. At the boat guides were fur- 
nished and every part was examined. The story of this 
trip, too, was carefully written up. The pupils illustrated 
their accounts with cuts from the “ Log Book,” with 
photographs taken by themselves, diagrams, bills of fare, 
etc. The result was a piece of work worth having. It is 
not difficult to see how much more valuable a trip con- 
ducted in this way is than the reading of a certain num- 
ber of pages from a book on the same subject. The 
trip places the pupils in the attitude of investigators, 
not listeners; it puts them in contact with realities; it is 
in the highest degree educative. 

A third trip is to Concord and Lexington, taken at 
the time of the study of the beginnings of the Revolu- 
tion in history. A good many weeks may be spent 
studying a text-book with considerably less profit than 
the few hours taken for this trip. History studied on 
Lexington Green and Concord bridge; literature taught 
in sight of the Old Manse and at Hawthorne’s grave 
bring, indeed, inspiration and education which, coming 
not roundabout thru the pages of a printed book, but 
straight and direct, sink deep. 


~~ ~ 





a plan of the vessel to be visited. This 
“Log Book” is a little pamphlet giving 
the history of the Cunard Company and 
describing in detail some of its steamers. 
An idea of the preparation may be had 
by quoting alist of topics for study, which 
are as follows:— 

1. Steamship lines between American 
and English ports. 2. Steamship lines 
between Boston and English ports. : 
Cunard agent in Boston, wharves in 
Boston, company’s offices. 4. Origin of 
company. 5. Fleet of steamships, Bos- 
ton service. 6. The Britannia, compar- 
ative sizes of Cunard steamers from 
1840-1903. (see p. 74 Log Book). 7. 
Tracks (see Log Book p. 81). 8. Distance. » 
time. 9. Saxonia. a. Picture and plan. 
b. Kind, classes carried, for what remark- 
able. c. Tonnage, length, breadth, depth, 
displacement. d. Material, shape, funnels, 
masts, keels, bottoms, tanks, bulkheads, 
decks. e. Ordinary burden, record burden. 
f. Heating, lighting, ventilation, fire ser- 
vice. g. Motive power, engines, kind, 

















horse power, sails, when used. h. An- 
chor, location, size. i. Meaning of first 


Trip for History, Geography, and Marine Life at Castle Island. 
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School Gardens for Primary Tots. 


The school garden is growing. In Medford, Mass., 
the youngest children are the ones who have the gar- 
dens. 
tical the work is. Probably none of the children who 
are shown tending wild flowers or vegetables or the more 
ordinary garden plants are over eight years old. 

The children are given the freedom of the school 
yards for play and they have turned them into orna- 
ments for the city. 








Transplanting Lettuce. 


The Curtis school has been taken as an example of 
the work. In the spring the grounds are laid out in the 
manner shown by the accompanying plan. The children 
measure and lay out the beds for the planting of annuals, 
thus gaining some lessons in practical arithmetic. A 
diary of the garden is kept by each child, showing what 
he did in his own garden and.what he saw in the work 
that interested him. The following are extracts from a 
third-grade diary: 

May 4, 1908. Mr. R. dug up all the beds in the 
schoolyard. He put dressing in all the beds and around 
the bushes. He planted the dahlia bulbs. They look 
like sweet potatoes. 

May 5. We planted radish 
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seen. The method has been shown in the Medford work, 
and it is to be hoped that this success will inspire other 
primary teachers to begin a similar work. 








Sand Garden. 








Stringing Scarlet Runners. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York. 





Zander the Thrifty. 


A. H. Sage, who drew up the famous Wisconsin re- 
port on teachers’ wages, reviewed in these columns Jan. 
9 of this year, cites some teachers working on $400 a 
year and says the Lord only knows how they do it. This 
proves to be slightly inaccurate. Mr. A. H. Zander, a 
Wisconsin schou! teacher, also knows. 

He says: “ We not only live on my salary of four hun- 
dred dollars, but we lay by two hundred of it every year. 
We live in a small country place in Wisconsin, and, of 
course, rent is cheaper in a village than in the city. We 
have a small garden for raising vegetables. We are a 
family of four: my wife, my boy of three, a little girl of 
one, and myself.” 

As to clothes, brother Zander bought for the year one 
fifteen dollar suit for “ best wear,” using his Sunday suit 
of the year before for the school-room. For the next 
year it is estimated that a pair of trousers will be needed. 
A good coat and vest now in use promise to cover all 
needs in partnership with the coming pantaloons. Clothes 
need care, but this is good mental discipline. Mrs. Zan- 
der is a good patcher and an adept in bottling the two 
new Zanders in the old clothes of papa. More than that, 
our cheerful Wisconsin philosopher finds these sarta 
resarta fully as good, if not better, than the trust-made 
sweat-shop products to be had at the store. 

Wife wears calico at home. Neat and pretty is calico. 
Take up your “ Tatler” and “ Spectator ” to realize how 
highly it was prized in Addison’s time. Shall school- 
masters or schoolmadams scorn a pretty gown for fash- 
ivn’s sake, ignoring its artistic coloring and figure? Fie! 
Listen to our even-minded Zander. My lady’s heavier 
dresses are made over every year and so. she has not 
bought a dress, except the calico, for three whole years. 
For underwear the Zanders purchase flannel and shaker- 
flannel cloth, which wife makes into garments. She also 
knits our stockings. The master’s overcoat has done 
good service for four years and is scheduled for another 
twelvemonths’ service, after which it is due for a term 
on Zanderkin, bless his little heart! Two pairs of shoes 
a year each for papa and mamma; one for das Zander- 
knabe (barefoot joys in summer), while baby’s feet are 
not yet cabined, cribbed, confined by civilization. 


Zander the Economist. 


I like these Zanders. Here’s a schoolmaster who 
wants to teach; here’s a wife who wants him to. They 
will relegate the subject of clothes to the true secondary 
place and enjoy the triumph of proving Carlyle a liar. 
Without begging, whining, or railing at fortune they 
will realize that old-fashioned virtue, thrift, and get 
pleasure out of it. 

Come into the kitchen with us and discover other 
economic secrets. Eggs cost less than meat and nour- 
ish just as well. But for variety let us have our pound 
of flesh eight times a month. Two pounds of butter 
every week, six quarts of milk for the same, and fifteen 
bushels of potatoes raised in the master’s garden are to 
be counted among the necessities. Madam will put up 
and the family will put down every twelvemonth thirty 
quarts of apples, peaches, pears, and cherries. No money 
need be spent for coal-tar flavors nor analine fruit-color. 

We have more than enough to eat, says my friend. 
Breakfast gives us coffee, coffee-cake, bread and butter, 
eggs, and fried ham. Dinner exhibits boiled potatoes, 
with butter gravy, boiled cabbage, and other flowers, 
pudding, or pie, and a cafe demi tasse if you please. Some- 
times we essay pork and beans, sometimes eggs in one 
of the myriad forms which clever wives of schoolmen 
know how to construct; sometimes a dumpling smiles 
upon our board. We never go a week without some 
meat unless the weather be too hot. For supper we de- 





cently bury the remains of dinner, celebrating the cere- 


- mony with a sacrifice of fred or baked potatoes and 


eggs. With every meal we have our coffee and edifying 
conversation. 

I have thrust myself into this happy family. and told 
the menu off with “we” instead of they because it is 
inviting. Here is Herr Wagner’s simple life such as our 
Roosevelt commends to us, we to our neighbors, and 
each to other, without living it, while Herr Zander is 
doing it and finding it good. 

Look at his reading table: THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, two weekly papers, and a dollar 
magazine. Moreover, there is the school library and 
Uncle Andrew’s institutions peppered all over Wisconsin. 

“‘ Sometimes the set-backs come,” observes mein lieber 
Zander, but they are challenges to your real philosophy. 
Doctors must live; their bills can bore big holes in the 
sinking fund. But doctors are not always with us. 
Break off the good-sized piece of every monthly payment, 
says our financier, and get it out at interest. You may 
think you sacrifice a little joy or comfort, but you find 
you’ve only traded one kind of pleasure for a better: 
the fun of being a lender rather than a borrower. 

I begin to blink at banker Zander a little now. We 
all have been so impecunious a lot that anyone of us 
who has a competence growing up seems to the others 
something to be doubted. Nonsense. Saving is a vir- 
tue seemingly quite unaffected by the size of the income. 
What you want is more Zanders, learning thrift by do- 
ing. Austin George, at the Michigan State Normal, 
used to say: ‘‘ Lay by the saving from your first month’s 
pay and lay it where you cannot get it. Put it into a 
house; your own, if possible. Pay on a mortgage in- 
stead of a rent-roll. Never let a month be skipped. 
Before many years you'll be renting houses and there is 
an element of hearty pleasure in that. Who lays by for 
a rainy day is soon laying-by for a competence. Ameri- 
cans despise a poor man. Act as tho you intend to be a 
solid citizen of your town. Get an anchorage for your- 
self in real estate. It will make you less cranky and less 
flighty as a schoolmaster, more respectable, and more re- 
spested. You need not feel that it will tie you down too 
tight. There’s always some sale for anchors if only as 
old iron.” 

This good advice of Austin George he carried out 
himself. He was a solid citizen, a taxpayer, and of in- 
dependent position, an unusual thing for a school man. 
These circumstances, so rare among us, are elements of 
strength forever needed among teachers. 


Why We Blink. 


Perhaps we blink at George and Zander because there 
is a trace of envy in us or of self-reproach. ‘* Suppuse,” 
says our Wisconsin brother, “you lend out $100 every 
year at five per cent., which is paid here. You will have 
five dollars more to spend on a few extras and five dollars 
will go a great way if you learn how to spend it.” Bravo, © 
mein Zander. Here is much of the philosophy of finance 
expressed in a dozen words. 

There’s a paradox in it too, dear; spending money is 
one of the things we learn best how to do by not doing it. 

For the man with an analytical mind who wants to 
know exactly how it is done Mr. Zander gives these fig- 
ures: 


Groceries $46.34 Flour 10.00 
Rent 36.00 Buckwheat 1.00 
Suit of clothes 15.00 Dresses 3.00 
Shoes 12.00 Magazines and papers 5.00 
Underwear 8.00 Meat 10.00 
Butter 15.00 _Incidentals 40.00 
Milk 


12.48 Total for year $213.82 
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“Why,” says one, “ publish this in a column devoted 
to the betterment of teachers’ condition? The enemies 
of higher salaries will find meat and drink in such a case 
as this.” 

Not so fast, my dear. Such schoolmasters as Zander 
are the ones who better our condition every year. The 
trouble is, such men do not remain in the ranks. They 
soon find out that four or five times faster will come the 
financial rewards for thrift in some other kind of work. 

But while they stay, the Zanders get increases of sal- 
ary more quickly than your whining spendthrift, always 
without money, always spending it as if he had a mine. 

When we were all working to secure enactment of a 
good living wage for New York city teachers one woman 
teacher did a good deal to threaten the cause by com- 
plaining to the police that she had lost a safety-pocket 
(whatever that is) full of diamonds. The newspapers 
all exploited in big type the Teacher and her Diamonds. 
It imperiled the reform. : 

What we want is a body of steady men and women 
who will declare they mean to make a life work of teach- 
ing; who will say, “I mean to teach at all hazards what- 
ever you pay me. If Iam to associate with your chil- 
dren I want you to associate with me. If you esteem 
education as highly as you say you do then show that I, 
who am the vital thing of education, am esteemed as 
your judges, your ministers, and your most estimable 
citizens. If you can give me that esteem when I am in 
patched clothes, then ‘welcome be thou patch in Goddes 
name.’ But if you have brought up your childran so as 
to respect the appearance of the well-clothed, then clothe 
and house and educate your teachers well.” 

I’d like to live like Zander. To teach New York city 
children and, at the same time, to live with all the 
bucolic joys he has would cost for rent alone three thous- 
and dollars a year or more. We come back to the oft- 
repeated proposition: Wages are for the encouragement 
of industry. Teaching is among the highest grades of 
work. It needs the best men. Inducements must be 
offered that will bring and keep the best men and also 
keep them at their best. I am quite sure that more 
Zanderism will hasten the realization of this doctrine. 
Here’s to Zander. 





On April 20 over 1,000 of Pittsburg’s school teachers 
enrolled in an organization which has for its object to 
obtain an increase of salaries. The standard desired is 
a minimum salary of $45 a month and a maximum of 
$75. 
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The Heavens in May. 


All the more conspicuous stars, except Sirius and two 
stars of Orion, which have been visible in the evening 
during the past few months, will be in the field of vision 
thru May. Capella will be in the northwest, Castor and 
Pollux in the west, Procyon in the southwest, Spica in 
the southeast, Regulus in the southwest, Arcturus in 
the east, and Vega in the northwest. Spica, Arcturus, 
and Vega will be mounting higher; Capella, Castor and 
Pollux, Procyon, and Regulus will be sinking. 

The sun will be giving more light and more heat each 
day. The length of the day will increase from fourteen 
to fifteen hours, in the course of the month. The in- 
crease in the morning will be about the same as that of 
the evening. The sun’s declination on May 1 was 15 
degrees 2 seconds north. On May 81 it will be 21 de- 
grees 54 minutes north. . 

The moon is in the last quarter on May 7. She wasin 
conjunction with Uranus on the 8rd, being 5 degrees 
20 minutes north of the planet. On the 12th she will 
be in occultation with Jupiter. On the 18th she will be 
in conjunction with Venus, on the 14th with Mercury, 
on the 15th with Mars, and on the 18th with Neptune. 
The new moon appears on the 15th, first quarter on the 
22nd, full moon the 29th. 

Jupiter appears above the horizon about an hour and 
three quarters before sunrise, about half an hour earlier 
than Venus. When the month closes he will be two 
and a half hours ahead of his fair rival. = 

Mercury is in inferior conjunction with the sun on the 
13th, and then changes from an evening to a morning 
star. Mars reaches conjunction with the sun on the 
30th, after which he also will be found in the morning 
sky. Neptune and the moon are in conjunction on the 
18th, and he will end the month supreme ruler of the 
evening sky. 





The St. Louis local entertainment committee for the 
N. E. A. convention has appointed a reception commit- 
tee of one hundred, with Pres. C..M. Woodward, of the 
board of education as chairman. The committee will 
be composed of all the principals and assistant principals 
of the schools. A uniformed corps of guides composed 
of the cadets from the Washington university and Man- 
ual Training school has been arranged to direct the N. 
E. A. visitors to their destinations. The committee has 
given Pres. John W. Cook assurances that the city is 
able to accommodate 20,000 members in hotels and 
carefully selected homes at reasonable rates. 
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Teaching English to Foreigners in Evening Schools. 
Dist. Supt. Gustave Straubenmuller, New York City. 


Recent investigation has shown that more than one- 
third of those registered in the elementary evening 
schools of New York City in recent years were foreign- 
ers studying English. But of this foreign enrollment in 
the winter of 1900-01, only twenty-eight per cent. aver- 
age attendance could be recorded. This is certainly a 
discouragingly small number, particularly in view of the 
fact that the instruction given to foreigners in speaking 
and writing English was considered especially satis- 
factory. I am mindful of the fact that the attendance 
of foreigners in our evening schools will never equal 
our hopes. Yet I do believe that present conditions can 
be greatly improved and the attendance increased. 

In order to obtain an intelligent view of the problem, 
it is necessary to understand clearly the motive of the 
foreigner applying for admission to the evening schools. 
His object is, first and foremost, to learn to speak English 
as quickly as possible, and next to read and write it. His 
incentive is the desire fora livelihood; his'stimulus, a 
knowledge of the fact that, to improve his condition, he 
must understand the language of the country and be 
able to make himself understood in it. He is not look- 
ing for “literary culture, philological scholarship, and 
linguistic discipline.” He does not wish to become a 
grammarian, but a practical linguist. He desires, in 
the shortest possible space of time, a utilitarian vocabu- 
lary and practical fluency in speaking the language. 

The aim should be, accordingly, to prepare the pupil 
as quickly as possible for admission to the English de- 
partment, making the transfer as soon as he is able to 
follow English instruction. 

In the organization of the school (the first funda- 
mental condition of success) much will depend upon the 
number of applicants and the method to be employed in 
teaching. If the Gouin or the phonetic method is to be 
employed the basis must be nationality; all German- 
speaking pupils in one class; all French-speaking pupils 
in another class; all Italian-speaking pupils in a third 
class; all jargon-speaking pupils in a fourth class, etc. 
This is necessary because those methods at the very 
outset, rely, to a certain degree, on the mother tongue 
of the pupil for communication of thought. 

In large schools the pupils may be subdivided into two 
general classes: 1, those who have a slight knowledge 
of English; 2, those who have no knowledge of English. 

Those who have no knowledge of English may be 
again subdivided into four classes: (a) those who can 
read and write their own language and are familiar with 
the forms of English letters, as the French, the Italians, 
the Germans, etc.; (b) those who can read and write 
their own language and are not familiar with English 
letters, as many Hebrews, Greeks, Russians, etc.; (c) 
those who are illiterate. In the latter class might be 
placed those who can read a foreign language, but who 
can neither write nor read script. 

If younger pupils are present, a fourth class may be 
organized of those under sixteen years of age. 

In smaller schools the plan here suggested will have 
to be considerably modified. But the general principle 
of classification will apply here, too. The principal 
— be guided in every case by the intelligence of the 
pupils. 

Condition 1,—Organization. 

The principal should consider the grading of his 
school a most important and serious function. Upon it 
much of the success of theschool will depend. Many of 
the pupils leave the evening school because they find 
themselves greatly in advance or far behind the class in 
acquirement. The men and women enrolled are making 


great sacrifices in order to attend school, and will not 
remain unless they are learning and progressing. They 
do not go to school to waste precious time. 
not afford it. 


They can- 





The class teacher can assist in the perfecting of the 
organization by recommending transfer of pupils who 
may have been misplaced in the haste naturally attend- 
ing a large registration. 


Condition I1.—Good Staff. 


A good teaching staff is a second fundamental condi- 
tion of success. Knowledge of methods of teaching 
English to foreigners should be demanded of teachers 
before they are permitted to undertake the duties of in- 
structors. They should, also, have some knowledge of 
phonetics, in order that they may show the pupils the 
position of the vocal organs in producing sounds that 
are new and difficult to them. They should also, as a 
tule, have a knowledge of the mother tongue of the 
pupil, to use When occasion requires it. But, of course, 
the foreign tongue is to be employed as little as possible. 
A speaking knowledge of a language can only be 
acquired by speaking and hearing it. 


Methods. 


Of the methods of teaching a modern foreign lan- 
guage there isnoend. It may almost be said that there 
are as many methods as there are teachers. We hear of 
methods for children, for adults, for individual instruc- 
tion, for class instruction, for self-instruction; we hear 
of the conversation method of imparting a knowledge of 
a language, of the reading method, of the translating 
and grammar methods, of the synthetic method, of the 
analytic, or of a combination of these two, of the rational 
method, of the receptive and reproductive methods, of 
the new method, of the phonetic method, of the psycho- 
logical method, and of legions of others. Language 
teachers, however, recognize, in a general way, five 
methods: 

1. Classic method. 

2. Natural method. 

3. Psychological method. 

4, The new or phonetic method, and 

5. The reading method. 


1. The “classic” method is based on the plan followed 
in teaching Latin and Greek; grammar, rules, etc., are 
studied first, then reading is taken up; everything is 
critically analyzed; the foreign language is never or 
rarely spoken. This method deserves} no further} con- 
sideration for our purposes. 

2. The principal features of the “natural” method, as 
used by most teachers, are: (1) the exclusion from the 
class-room of the mother tongue of the pupil; (2) the 
instruction is largely oral and objective; (3) pupils learn 
by imitation; (4) it associates the new vocabulary 
directly with objects and actions, impressions are, there- 
fore, more vivid. With beginners, the method consists 
largely of an exchange of questions and answers between 
instructor and pupil. The oral instruction leads up to 
easy reading, for which the pupil is thoroly prepared. 
Grammar is taught as necessity arises and when pupils 
are prepared to understand explanations in the new 
tongue. Advocates of the system claim that pupils 
learn to think directly in the language they are studying, 
and that it is the most philosophical introduction to the 
study of language; that it appeals to the memory; that 
it trains the ear to understand the spoken language; 
that interest is aroused in the pupil, and hence he ac- 
quires the language more readily. Instruction is begun 
with short sentences, actions accompany the words; 
pupils are led to reproduce what they have heard; new 
words are gradually and singly introduced; the words 
already learned are combined to introduce new ones; 
gestures and pantomime are necessary. Translation is 
not resorted to until the pupil is well advanced and able 
to read. The teacher must have a thoro command of 
the tongue he is teaching. 
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Some objections to this method by advocates of other 
methods are the absolute prohibition of the mother 
tongue of the pupil on part of the teacher and pupil; the 
subordination of systematic study and practical knowl- 
edge of grammar to the acquisition of words and phrases; 
also that an adult does not learn a language as a child 
does; that the burden placed upon the teacher is exces- 
sive; that it is difficult to teach abstract terms, and that 
long explanations of these are sometimes given in the 
new language without success so far as the conveying of 
the true meaning of a word or term to the pupils is con- 
cerned, 

3. The “ psychological,” or as it is sometimes called the 
“series” method, was brought to the attention of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world by Mr. W. T. Stead, in the Review of 
Reviews, and was invented by Frangois Gouin, a French 
teacher of languages. It is based on the psychological laws 
underlying the universal act of learning the mother tongue 
by the little child, and is said to produce successful re- 
sults because of its close adaptation to the development 
of the human mind itself. This system emphasizes par- 
ticularly “ mental visualization and mental vocalization.” 
Clearness of visualization of the exact act expressed by a 
verb is the main result aimed at. 

The advocates of the Geuin method claim that the 
most important elements in learning a language are: (1) 
The mental picture, and (2) the sound, and that the 
written symbol is of less importance. Accordingly, ir 
grammar the form of the word or words and their end- 
ings is not emphasized as much as the thought which 
underlies these words and endings. ; 


To ILLUSTRATE : 


The times of the verb, Indicative (page 231, Gouin’s Book). 
Simple and momentary acts. 

Yesterday,—I opened the door. 

To-day, — 

P Some time up tonow not specified,_I have opened the 
oor. 
Just now, —I have just opened the door. 
Now,—lI open the door. 

Presently, —I ~ going to open want ong 
: : am going to open the door. 
This evening, I shall open the door. 
To-morrow, —I shall open the door. 


Mr. Gouin’s discovery, according to Howard: Swan, 
consists principally in the following five points: 

(1) The organization of the series; (2) the use of the 
imagination 1.e., the visualizing or representative faculty; 
(3) the use of “interlocutory phrases;” (4) a new organ- 
ization of the grammar, and (5) a suggestion as to the 
way of studying literature. 


In this method the mother tongue of the pupil is used. 


by the teacher at the beginning, whenever necessary, as 
a vehicle of communication. Each exercise in this 
system is the expression of real facts of life; these facts 
of life are grouped; they are set in order as they are in 
nature. Sentences are first taught thru the ear, then 
thru the vocal organs, then thru the eye, then thru the 
muscular sense. 

Gouin says the verb is the germ from which, piece by 
piece, springs the sentence itself; when we have the 
verb of a sentence we have all; when this is lacking we 
have nothing. Whilst conquering verbs, the student 
obtains a knowledge of substantives, etc. 

There are in reality two languages in one language— 
one for external facts, one for internal facts. That 
which translates the facts of the external world, Gouin 
calls the objective language. That which translates the 
facts and operations of the soul, the subjective language. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
‘ a 83 (Gouin) (nurse to baby teaching it to open the 
oor). 


Objective. Subjective. 
Walk, baby; that’s the way ! 
now, go towards the door; that’s it! 


now, you’ve got there; bravo! 
lift up your arm; 
0 


; capital! 
take hold of the handle; 


that’s quite right! 

how strong you are! 
what a clever little baby! 
you little darling, etc. 


turn the handle; 
open the door; 
ow, pull the door open; 
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These two languages progress side by side, one gear- 
ing or working into the other. Above the objective 
language, alongside and often at the heart of the sub- 
jective language appears a third—the figurative lan- 
guage. 

‘*f fall into the river.’’—Objective language, 

‘*T fall into error.’’—Figurative language. 

The objective language is the occasion of the subjec- 
tive language, hence the order as the child learns is: 1, 
The objective language; 2, the subjective language, and 
3, the figurative language. 

The objective and the subjective languages are inter- 
woven in the actual class lessons in the “ series” method; 
no attempt is made to teach the figurative language 
until the objective has been learned. 


Objective Language. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SERIES. 


The objective language forms the material for the 
series. The following exercise will illustrate the series 
and what is meant by a theme, what by the end, what 
by means conducive to this end, terms used by Mr. 
Gouin. 

The theme is, “The boys chop a log of wood.” The 
end is, “To chop a log of wood.” What are the means 
employed? To chop wood we require a hatchet; there- 
fore, first of all— 

The boy goes and seeks his hatchet—seeks. 

The boy takes a log of wood—takes. 

The boy draws near to the chopping-block—draws near. 

The boy kneels down near this block—kneels down. 

The boy places the log of wood upright upon the block— 
places. 

(Here comes a change in the mental picture.) 

The boy raises his hatchet—raises. 

The boy brings down his hatchet—brings down. 

The hatchet cleaves the air—cleaves. 

The blade strikes the wood—strikes. 

The blade buries itself in the wood—buries. 

The blade cleaves the wood—cleaves. 

The two pieces fall to the ground—/all. 

(Another change of mental picture.) 

The boy picks up these pieces—picks up. . ’ 

The boy chops them again and again to the size desired. — 
— again. : 

The boy stands up again—stands up. . 

The boy carries back the hatchet to its place—carries back. 

There are here a theme, an end, a means conducive to 
this end, succession in time, and a separation of the 
various moments of the action. It will be noticed that 
the nouns are all specific, because they are indispensable, 
and because you will always find their translation rela- 
tively exact in a foreign language, that the same sub- 
stantives and the same verb and the same phrases are 
repeated again and again; that there is perfect order 
with regard to succession in time and logical sequence. 

Now, as to procedure in a lesson; let us take the 
theme, ‘‘I open the door.” 

I rise from the chair—rise. 

I go towards the door—go towards. 

I get nearer the door—get nearer. 

I reach the door—reach. 

I stop at the door—stop at. 


Istretch out my arm—-stretch out. 
I take hold of the knob—take hold. 
I turn the knob—turn. 
I open the door—open. 
I push the door—push. 


The door yields—yields. 

It turns on its hinges—turne. 

I open the door wide—open. 

I let go the knob—let go. 

This exercise, or treatment of a theme, is divided into 
three parts. The first part consists of five sentences. 
The teacher performs the action and accompanies it by a 
description thereof in the native tongue of the pupil— 
i.e, he gets up from his chair and says, Ich stehe auf; 
Ich schreite der Thiir zu; Ich néhere mich der Thér ; 
Ich nihere und néhere mich der Thir; Ich erreiche die 
Thitr ; Ich bleibe bet der Thiir stehen. Now he repeats 
sequence of verbs also in the mother tongue of pupil; 
now he repeats the verbs in the new language; then he 
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builds a sentence around the verb in the new tongue; 
after the pupil can repeat and knows these sentences 
they are written on the board, with the verb placed to 
one side and copied by the pupils in their note-book No. 
1. (There are two note-books used, one for copying 
from the board and the other for writing from memory.) 
Now all is erased except the verbs. 

The conjugation is taught as a series; the pupil 
imagines to himself the time—. ¢., the day, or the week, 
or the year in which the act he wishes to express has 
taken place, takes place, or will take place. The verb 
varies its forms according to the nature of the periods 
of time in which the act takes place. 

Yesterday—Definite— (finished period of time.) 

I opened the door. 

To-day—Indefinite—(unfinished period of time.) 


The period of to-day comprises five moments. 
Some time up to now not specified,—I have opened the 
r. 


oor. 

Just now,—I have just opened the door. 

Now, —I open the door. 

Presently, —I am going to open the door. 

This evening, —I am going to open the door. 

This evening, —I shail open the door. 
To-morrow,—(future period of time) I shall open the 


door. 
(To be continued. ) 
BPN 


Spelling in the High Schools. 
By A. S. BASSETTE, Altmar, N. Y. 


The question of making advanced spelling a Regents’ 
requirement for graduation came up at the mid-winter 
conference of New York state principals in 1902. A 
motion to that effect was tabled, but it is the opinion of 
many of our principals that some further action should 
be taken in the matter. Nearly all high schools are 
troubled with poor spellers, and the serious question 
with us is how to improve the spelling of these unfortu- 
nates. We must recognize that there is some truth in 
the saying that “ We can study and learn in all other 
subjects, but spelling comes by the grace of God.” At 
the same time there are ways whereby we can reach 
many of these pupils, if we can secure their interest in 
our plans. 

But how shall we interest them? I believe pupils 
will work harder and take a greater interest in their 
work where some recognition is made of their efforts. 
Such recognition by our state system would be very 
helpful and serve well our purpose, and yet if our state 
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were to require each pupil to pass an examination in 
advanced spelling, many of our young men and women 
would fail of graduation. And this is practically the 
only way our state has at present, of gaining students. 

In view of this, the action of the academic principals 
was probably justified. Until some system is devised 
whereby the state can recognize work done otherwise 
than thru examinations, the question of advanced spell- 
ing must be one for each school to settle for itself. 

In the opinion of the writer every board of education 
should pass a resolution to the effect that no student 
would be graduated from their high school who had not 
attained some marked degrée of proficiency in spelling, 
or (in case of poor and careless spellers), who had not 
devoted a certain amount of time to that subject. With 
this co-operation of the school board the principal and 
his faculty could do much to remedy the spelling in the 
schools, particularly the high school. 

A large part of the poor spelling comes from mere 
carelessness rather than “from lack of talent.” This is 
especially true in the written work of the pupils. Now, 
if our teacher would insist that every paper or note-book 
must be correct as regards English and spelling much 
of this could be avoided, and the students could be 
trained to habits of carefulness and accuracy. The pu- 
pil who would come under the saying quoted above would 
be compelled to flee to the dictionary quite frequently, 
perhaps; this in itself would fully compensate for the 
use of the plan, as he would form a habit which would 
go with him on leaving school, and, when in business 
correspondence he was in doubt as to the spelling of a 
word, this habit would save him from disgrace. 

A plan somewhat similar to this is followed in one of 
our high schools. All of the pupils’ written work, in- 
cluding science note-books, is examined for errors in 
spelling. If, in the judgment of the faculty, the spell- 
ing of a pupil is below a certain standard, he is required 
to take the subject in a special class, organized for that 
purpose. Here he is drilled on mistakes in his daily 
written work and in words in common use, remaining in 
the class until he shows himself capable of spelling well, 
and keeping his place. Of course, this may keep a few 
in the class until graduation, but those few ought to 
stay. The plan commends itself in that it is succeeding, 
and good results are being obtained. Some such plan 
with the action suggested, adopted, and carried out by 
the board of education, would be of great benefit to the 
pupils, and aid them in forming habits of care, if not in 
making them good spellers. 
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Interesting Extracts from School Reports. 


Increased Respect for the Teacher’s Office. 


It is probably safe to say that the two public school 
movements of most general interest in the nation at 
large during the past year have centered around the 
salary question and the question of moral and religious 
instruction. Few movements could have arisen which 
in themselves would testify more pointedly to the popu- 
lar valuation of universal education. Both point toa 
deepening consciousness that the schools are indeed the 
foundation and safeguard of our national welfare. They 
show that the people tend to look to the great public 
school system for permanent betterment of the national 
life, and that the tendency is to substantiate such reli- 
ance by an enlarged appreciation of the teacher’s calling. 

At the last meeting of the N. E, A. resolutions were 
adopted urging permanency of tenure for the teacher 
and better compensation. This resolution voices a pub- 
lic need and duty which is seemingly becoming better 
understood and more consistently recognized every year. 
Not only are associations more important, there is also 
evident at many points, East and West, an insistence 
from patrons of the schools that teachers shall be paid a 
living wage more nearly commensurate with the impor- 
tance of their work. I say that the call which comes 
from citizens is more important than that which comes 
from the teachers themselves. It is more important be- 
cause it reveals a profoundly important sentiment in the 
public mind. It is tangible and exact evidence that on 
the whole the interests of the nation’s children are being 
better understood, and, being better understood, are 
more intelligently safeguarded; that there is conse- 
quently an awakening disposition to attract to the pro- 
fession of teaching a stronger and more permanent type 
of worker than it now has. 

In the last analysis, it is earnest of the disposition of 
the people to put a higher estimate on moral and spirit- 
ual values than they have hitherto done. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Supt. Henry C. Morrison. 





Why Remain a Jellyfish? 


Three departments of our schools, music, physical 
culture, and manual training, in which it may fairly be 
said that only beginnings have been made, have been 
subjected to adverse criticism by those who are not fa- 
miliar with the school problems of to-day. It has been 
said that our ancestors were educated only in the three 
R’s, with none of these so-called “ frills;” and therefore 
these things are superfluous and unnecessary. It must 
be remembered that those same ancestors attained com- 
mercial and social success without railroads, telephones, 
or telegraphs, which they could not dounder the changed 
conditions of the present day. When the jellyfish was 
the highest order of creation, it was all right to be a 
jellyfish; but when backbones came into fashion, it be- 
came very bad form to be a jellyfish. If the rest of the 
world are to be vertebrates, school systems must culti- 
vate a spinal column. The twentieth century demands 
the opportunities for trained hands and cultivated bod- 
ies, as well as educated heads, for all children; and in 
the struggle for commercial supremacy those communi- 
ties that answer these demands in the best and fullest 
way will survive, because they are “the fittest to sur- 
vive.” Pres. HAMILTON DouGLas, Board of Ed. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





Vertical System Endorsed by Business Men. 


_ During the past year the question as to the advisabil- 
ity of changing our system of writing was brought to 
the attention of the board. It was argued that the 


vertical system, while unquestionably an improvement 
over the Spencerian in the matter of legibility, was still 
not practical because of the great loss of speed incurred. 
To remedy this latter defect and at the same time re- 


-to keep store. 


tain the advantage of legibility, several new systems 
have sprung up which, it is claimed by their supporters, 
are far preferable to either of the older systems. In 
considering the matter, the different members of the 
board made a close examination into the system now in 
use and in the end came to the conclusion that it did not 
occasion any appreciable sacrifice in speed. In fact, the 
results obtained by the vertical system, both in speed 
and legibility, were so good that it seemed absurd to ex- 
periment any further.— Report of Lowell, Mass., Board 
of Education. 





Medial Slant Writing. 


The medial slant system of writing was introduced 
into the first three grades of our schools last year. It 
naturally came into the fourth grade this year. It has 
also been placed in the other gaades below the eighth 
The system, selected from the many available, possesses 
several merits, not the least significant of which is the 
guide for teachers printed on the covers of the writing 
books. In the absence of a special teacher of writing 
this guide is of especial value. Where teachers have 
carefully followed it, the results have been most gratify- 
ing. In the majority of the schools using this system, 
more time has been given to writing this year than pre- 
viously, but it has been time well spent. It cannot be 
expected that the style of writing which children have 
been using for four, five, or six years can be changed all 
at once; but there is abundant evidence that the un- 
sightly species of writing known as back-hand will not 
be so common as heretofore and that a better quality of 
writing will shortly be produced thruout the schools. 

Ware, Mass. Supt. GEORGE W. Cox. 





Teaching Arithmetic by Playing Store. 

The difficulty of bringing arithmetic, especially arith- 
metical problems, within the comprehension of the 
younger children is great. Numerous expedients have 
been tried to solve the problem. One which has proved 
extremely successful is that of playing store. This de- 
vice has been tried in the Watertown, Mass., schools 
during the past year and there has been a great gain in 
the primary arithmetic. How the store plan is carried 
out in Watertown is told by Supt. Frank R. Page in his 
annual report as follows: 

In a corner of each third grade room a store has been 
fitted up with a table for a counter, with scales, dry and 
liquid measures, with sand, sawdust, and blocks for mer- 
chandise, with advertising signs and price lists from the 
real stores. Two or three children are daily appointed 
The rest of the children are buyers. 
The articles asked for are weighed or measured, prices 
computed and added up. They are paid for in toy 
money and the change is made by the young proprietors, 
A record of each transaction is kept on the board by the 
teacher and by the children at their seats, and these 
transactions furnish the problems for the day. 

Each of the pupils may have two store books. In one 
he records the. business of the day like this, figuring 
prices and totals for himself-—“ Edward bought 1 yeast 
cake at 2 cents, 3 pounds of sugar at 6 cents a pound, 
18 cents, 1 pound tapioca at 10 cents. He spent 30 
cents in all.” “Muriel bought 1 quart molasses at 40 
cents a gallon, 10 cents, 1 bar of soap at 5 cents, 1 
pound cornmeal at 4 cents. She spent 19 cents.” 
“ Frank bought 1 pint of milk at 6 cents a quart, 3 cents, 
1 pound rice at 8 cents a pound, 1 pound sugar at 6 
cents. He gave 25 cents and got 8 cents back.” ‘“Ed- 
ward bought 6 pounds of sugar at 5 cents, 4 dozen eggs 
at 40 cents, 3 bars soap at 5 cents. He paid 65 cents.” 
“Kenneth bought 4 gallon oil at 20 cents a gallon, 10 
cents, 4 pound coffee at 30 cents, 15 cents, 3 pints milk 
at 6 cents a quart, 9 cents. He paid 50 cents and had 
16 cents back” The second is sn account book in 
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which is recorded and added the amount of each day’s 
sales. 

Arithmetic like this is real and interesting, and be- 
cause it is real and interesting the children comprehend 
it.. Thru playing store they are learning adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, dividing, denominate numbers, 
fractions, United States money, account keeping, and 
they are learning them more thoroly than when these 
topics are made ends in themselves. Besides this their 
eyes are being opened to things outside school; they are 
learning by personal investigation, which is the best 
method of learning, the names and actual prices of 
things sold at the store. We do not try to get along 
without drill in addition and multiplication tables, but 
even those are learned more readily when their need 
and use are apparent. I am very strongly of the opinion 
that when in some similar way upper grade arithmetic 
is related to actual business practices it will not only be 
better taught in itself, but will be far more broadening 
and educative to the pupils.” 


= wens 
Home Study in High Schools. 


One reason why it is so hard to get the co-operation 
of parents and students in giving necessary attention to 
a reasonable amount of out-of-school preparation is be- 
cause previous to entering the high school there has 
been no home study required. I am convinced that this 
is not wise. The transition from grade work demanding 
no outside preparation to high school work in itself quite 
different and requiring regular home study is too great, 
and there is much loss to the pupil and frequently fric- 
tion between the school and home because of a misun- 
derstanding as to the necessary and reasonable demand 
of the new work. Home study should be systematically 
required at least of eighth grade pupils. In view of the 
fact that home preparation is to come in the afternoon 
or early evening when pupils are tired with work and 
play and less capable of clear thinking, it does not seem 
as if arithmetic, demanding the best physical and mental 
condition for good work, should be the required study. 
This home preparation should be rather in history, spel- 
ling, language, or geography, in work that the pupils can 
do by themselves and without much help. A little regu- 
lar required work of this kind will lead them to recog- 
nize the importance of school duties and accustom them 
to meeting the more excessive demands of the high 
school for home study. 


Adams, Mass. Supt. FRANCIS A. BAGNALL. 


Physical Education. 

One of our unsolved problems pertains to physical ed- 
ucation. It has been said that school life should not 
merely prevent injury to health; it should benefit health. 
There should be such study of the laws of health, and 
such skill in their practical application that a proper de- 
velopment of the human body may be assured. All the 
conditions of school life should be so thoughtfully 
planned, all the occupations of the pupils so wisely se- 
lected, and the out-of-school activity so carefully directed 
as to secure proper and healthy development of the body. 
If it is true, as scientists assert, that the most desirable 
results of education depend upon tissue changes in the 
brain structure, and these, in turn, depend upon diges- 
tion, circulation, and vigorous physical condition, then it 
would follow that good health and a proper working of 
the mechanism of the body are essential to good education. 

We have done much already for the comfort and 
health of the children, as seen in our school-houses with 
approved methods of heating and ventilation, modern 
furniture, and wholesome sanitary conveniences. Some- 
thing more may be done. For all normal children it is 
desirable to have a daily period of body exercises which 
will increase the circulation, clear the brain, and fill the 
lungs with pure air. The benefits of such exercises are 
conceded, even in schools which allow but a few min- 
utes each day, noticeable improvement in the sitting, 
walking, and breathing of the pupils is shown. 
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If there are physical defects of any kind they should 
receive the careful attention of teachers and parents. 
Early discovery of any difficulty with sight or hearing 
and prompt application of corrective measures is of the 
greatest importance. When children are flat-chested or 
round-shouldered, or have spinal curvature, they should 
be studied individually and an attempt made to remedy 
their shortcomings. If children are pale, weak, and take 
no delight in the playground, their lungs should be ex- 
amined, their habits investigated, and their food care- 
fully prescribed. But physical abnormalities of so severe 
a type would not be frequent if there was constant and 
painstaking attention to physical development from the 
earliest years. This work must not be neglected. While 
parents and physicians may be expected to assume the 
responsibility, undoubtedly the teachers should actively 
lend their aid. 

Under the most favorable conditions, systematic and 
progressive physical exercises, combined with careful 
study of the needs of individual pupils, is of great bene- 
fit to physical, mental, and moral health. Of course, 
they do not take the place of the supervised games and 
play of the out-door recess, for their purpose is quite 
different, yet both have a place in physical education. 

The health of children cannot be too carefully con- 
sidered. Abounding health means brighter and stronger 
minds. It means greater courage and self-reliance, 
which makes it easier to be truthful and honest. Parents 
and teachers are very slow to realize the close relation 
between physical weakness and vicious habits. If chil- 
dren are stupid and untruthful it is possible that they 
need such treatment as will improve their circulation and 
enlarge the lungs more than they need a sermon or pun- 
ishment. 

This leads us to add a word in regard to football, base- 
ball, and basketball, which are receiving so much atten- 
tion by pupils in the high school and upper grammar 
schools. Under proper conditions these games are of 
much value to the players, in furthering physical growth 
and development. Unfortunately, the great benefit 
which might be derived is not gained, because only the 
few, instead of all, play. Then, too, often the good that 
might be accomplished is more than balanced by im- 
proper practices and attending evils. Frequently too 
many games are arranged, thus subjecting the players 
to too great strain. Boys and girls of school age ought 
not too frequently to indulge in prolonged physical exer- 
tion. Too much attention to these games results in les- 
sening the time given to study. 

Frequently the desire to beat is so strong that players 
resort to practices not wholly fair or honest in order to 
win. Then, too, there is a tendency to gamble on the 
result of the games—a tendency wholly unfavorable in 
its influence. Probably the time will come when these 
games will be regarded as a part of the work of physical 
training and be as carefully directed by the teachers as 
any other part of school training. In that way I believe 
they may be made to yield a much larger measure of 
physical and moral value. 

Under present conditions of home life and school 
training it is not possible for all boys and girls to secure 
normal growth and the best physical development with- 
out special care. There may not be serious defects or 
dangerous symptoms, but if there is not abundant evi- 
dence that growth is proceeding satisfactorily and that 
health is good, expert advice is necessary. For this rea- 
son I strongly favor annual physical examinations of all 
pupils. These examinations should be sufficiently thoro 
to discover marked defects of sight, hearing, circulation, 
and of nervous and muscular systems. There should 
also be recorded judgments as to general vitality, nutri- 
tion, and similar important matters. The result of 
these examinations should be furnished to the home for 
the guidance of parents, and to the school for the infor- 
mation of the teacher. Supt. C. E. STEVENS. 


Stoneham, Mass. 
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School: Building 
A Standard for School Construction. 


Architects and builders of schools have it in their 
power to aid materially in rendering school work efficient 
or inefficient, safe or unsafe, accordingly as they design 
and construct sanitary and ventilating equiyment, and 
safeguards against fire. As far as ventilation and sani- 
tation go a school presents a difficult problem, with its 
various-sized rooms, and constantly changing body of 
occupants. 

Poor ventilation will of necessity cause lassitude, lack 
of interest, inability to concentrate the attention, and 
loss of energetic mental application. Good health is 
absolutely essential in school-rooms, and in order to ob- 
tain it good ventilation and sanitary plumbing are neces- 
sary. A prominent physician has said concerning this 
matter: “ Hygienic perfection, if anywhere requisite and 
worthy of earnest effort, is so in our schools, in conse- 
quence of the large number of those who spend the 
whole or part of their days in schools, and the relatively 
large portion of this number who are in the formative 
years of life.” 

Probably one of the hindrances to a more universal 
insistence on good ventilation and good plumbing lies in 
the fact that bacteria and vitiation of the air are alike 
invisible, and an abuse which is not visible to the eye 
will, in the usual course of events, go neglected until 
some forcible sentiment is developed against it. The 
matter of fire protection is in the same class as sanita- 
tion and ventilation. All three appeal to the imagina- 
tion rather than the perception, therefore they have 
been and are neglected. As regards fire protection, of 
late a great many school authorities have pinned their 
faith to fire drills. Wisdom would seem to demand that 
the schools should be so constructed that the possibility 
of fire is reduced to a minimum. 


The importance of these points has been recognized 
by the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers,,and a committee has prepared the following bill 
which is in some ways an ideal one. The society would 
like to see a bill like it adopted in every state. It pro- 
vides for proper standards of sanitation, ventilation, fire 
protection, and supervision of school-house construction. 
School boards would do well to see that all buildings 
erected under their supervision in the future come up to 
these standards. Just at present this bill is before the 
New York legislature. It has the endorsement of ex-State 
Superintendent Skinner and Architect Snyder, of the 
New York board of education, and should become a law. 
The bill reads: 


Every school-house hereafter erected in a city or incorpor- 
ated village within this state shall be provided with a rea- 
sonably sufficient number of proper water closets, and lavato- 
ries, earth closets, for the use of persons occupying or ad- 
mitted to such school-house; shall be kept clean and free 
from all noxious smells or gases arising from any closet, 
drain, privy, or other nuisance, and shall be provided with 

roper means for ventilation in such manner that there shall 

e at all times a sufficient supply of pure air therein. 

Prior to the erection or construction of any school-house 
the.person or persons or corporation owning the same shall 
submit a full and complete copy of the plans, together with 
a statement in writing of the proposed building, which state- 
ment must contain a clear and comprehensive description, 
properly sworn to by said owner or authorized representa- 
tive, of those portions of the proposed work which deals 
with the sanitation, ventilation, and protection from fire of 
said proposed building. Such detailed statement and <7 
of the plans shall be submitted to and filed with the healt 
board or other officer or officers having like jurisdiction within 
an incorporated city or village where said buildings are 
about to be erected, and in all other places, including any 
city or incorporated village not having an officer or officers 
exercising jurisdiction as a board of health or health officer, 
such detailed statement and copy of plans shall be submitted 
to and filed with the state board of health. No such school- 


house or other public building shall be erected or constructed 
until such specifications and plans shall have been approved 
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and Ventilation. 


in writing by the board of health or officer exercising juris- 
diction thereof, to whom such plans shall be submitted as 
required by this act. The sanitation, ventilation, and pro- 
tection from fire of every school-house shall be subject to 
the inspection of such board of health or other officer exer- 
cising like jurisdiction during the progress of such erection 
or construction, by its or his agents or servants, and shall 
conform in all things to the reasonable requirements of such 
board of health or other officer of like jurisdiction. 


Every such school-house and public building for which a 
detailed statement and plans are filed as provided by this 
act shall be ventilated in such a manner that the quantity 
of foul or vitiated air exhausted or removed shall be positive 
and independent of atmospheric changes, and shall not be 
less than fifteen cubic feet per minute for each person; and 
the quantity of fresh air admitted shall be not less than fif- 
teen cubic feet per minute for each person that such school- 
room can accommodate. Slane 

It is further made the duty of such boara of health, health 

officer, or other body or person having jurisdiction, to have 
such inspections made from time to time as may be deemed 
necessary, to see that the said school-houses . and public 
buildings as are built in compliance with this act are kept 
and maintained in a proper sanitary condition and that the 
provisions of this act are complied with. 
‘ All school-houses for which plans and a detailed statement 
shall be filed and approved, as required by this act, shall 
have all halls, doors, stairways, seats, passage-ways and 
aisles, and all lighting and heating appliances and appara- 
tus arranged to facilitate egress in cases of fire or accident, 
and to afford the requisite and proper accommodations for 
public protection in such cases. All exit doors shall open 
outwardly, and shall, if double doors be used, be fastened 
with movable bolts operated simultaneously by one handle 
from the inner face of the door. No staircase shall be con- 
structed with winder steps in lieu of a platform, but shall 
be constructed with straight runs, changes in direction being 
made by platforms; the rise of said staircases shall not ex- 
ceed eight and one-half inches to a step and shall not be less 
than nine inches tread, exclusive of the nosing. Handrails 
shall be provided on both sides of all staircases. No doors 
shall open immediately upon a flight of stairs, but a landing 
at least the width of the door shall be provided between such 
stairs and such door. Every place of public assemblage 
accommodating five hundred shall have at least two exits of 
not less than five feet in width, and for every additional one 
hundred persons or portion thereof to be accommodated in 
excess of three hundred, an aggregate of twenty inches ad- 
ditional exit width must be elewed. 

The stone or brick work of the smoke flues for all boilers 
and furnaces shall be at least eight inches in thickness and 
shall be properly capped with stone or other simi!ar mate- 
rial; the inside four inches of said flues shall be of fire brick 
laid in fire mortar for a distance of twenty-five feet in any 
direction from the source of the heat. 

All smoke fiues other than for boilers or furnaces shall be 
lined on the inside with cast iron or well burnt clay or terra 
cotta pipe, made smooth on the inside, from the bottom of 
the flue or throat of the fireplace and carried up continuously 
to the top of the flue, each section of the pipe to be built in 
as the flue or flues are carried up, each side of each flue to 
consist of not less than four inches of brickwork, well bonded 
together; no flue shall be started or built upon any floor or 
beam of wood, neither shall any floor, beam, or joist be 
placed within six inches from the interior of a flue and no 
wood casing, furring, or lath shall be placed against or cover 
any smoke flue or metal pipe used to convey hot air or 
steam, but in the case of flues for hot air or steam this shall 
not prohibit the covering of said flues with metal lath and 
plaster with an air-space of seven-eighths of aninch and the 
placing of the woodwork directly thereon. 

No stovepipe shall be placed nearer than pine inches to 
any lath and plaster or board partition, ceiling, or wood- 
work, and inthe case of furnaces. such distance shall be 
from fifteen to thirty inches unless Larkg og protected with 
metal, but in no case shall the distance be less than twelve 
inches. No vertical hot air pipe shall be placed in any stud 

artitions or in a wood enclosure unless it be at least eight 

eet distant in a horizontal direction from the furnace. 
Steam or hot water pipes shall not be placed within two 
inches of any timber or woodwork. 

In the construction of fire escapes the balconies, the floors 
of which shall be of iron or other hard and incombustible 
materials, shall be made so as to be easily accessible from 
the different floor levels and the rails thereof shall not be 
less than thirty inches in height. No iron ladders shall be. 
used in conhection with any fire-escape, but there shall Le 

rovided iron stairways with a tread of not less than seven 
inches anda rise of not more than nine inches, protwcted 
with mroner icon handrails, 
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System in Distributing Detroit Supplies. 


During the past decade the growth of systematized 
methods of conducting business has been rapid. Un- 
fortunately the school systems have not thoroly appre- 
ciated the possibilities of accuracy and economy in the 
new methods. As is natural with a municipal depart- 
ment, they have been slow to depart from the old ways. 
As a result the supply departments of many school 
systems thruout the country are conducted extrava- 
gantiy and inaccurately. No exact accounts are kept 
and the result often leads to charges of corruption when 
the cause is only poor business management. 

The card system has been applied to the supply de- 
partments in many cities with satisfactory results. The 
accompanying blanks show how it has been applied in 
Detroit, Mich., thru the efforts of Gecrge Brown, secre- 
tary of the board of education. The value of an accu- 
rate stock record can be appreciated readily. Fig. I. 
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shows the blank used for this purpose. The article 
covered in this particular set was “ Reed’s Word Les- 
sons.” The blank shows the number on hand, copies 
delivered to each school and date of delivery. By this 
method any member of the committee on text-books can 
check up the stock at any time. 

This system should be applied to every scrap of mer- 
chandise that passes thru the supply department. With- 
out such a system a board is wholly dependent upon a 
series of memoranda and the honesty of clerks, a slack 
way of doing business. Connected with his card system 
Mr. Brown adopted one clever supplementary idea. He 
procured a steel clip about one-half inch in length, which 
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can be attached to a card on the same principle that the 
new style paper fastener is used. When attached to the 
stock card at the left end, it indicates that the stock of 
that particular article is at its maximum. As the stock 
decreases it is moved toward the right, thus posting the 
stock clerk on the proper time to order. 

In every school system, particularly in the case of that 
of a small city, it is necessary to have heads of depart- 
ments in schools order supplies directly instead of thru a 
purchasing agent. This way of doing things causes 
endless confusion in bookkeeping. Bills often come 
trailing in months afterward, and no idea of the liability 
on such accounts can be gained. The triplicate order 
system remedies these troubles, the blanks used in 
Detroit reading as in Fig. 2. 

The principal retains one copy in his order book, sends 
the second to the purchasing agent, and the third to the 
firm from which the goods are ordered. The triplicate 
system should also be applied to requisitions for books 
for indigent pupils. The Detroit requisitions read: 


REQUISITION. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR INDIGENT PUPILS ATTEND- 
ING THE DETROIT HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Board of Education, 
GEORGE BROWN, Sec’y: 
Please furnish for the use of 


the following text books : 


PRINCIPAL. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


ane siete 190... 





Fig. 3. 


The ‘principal retains one copy and sends the other 
two to the purchasing agent. One of the two is turned 
over to the bookkeeper, and the other, after being en- 
dorsed by the secretary, is sent to the book dealer. 

The old system of obtaining receipts from the princi- 
pals of all schools for books and supplies is to make an 
itemized list of the goods sent out which had to be 
signed on delivery of the supplies. This involves much 
labor and manifold complications. The principal should, 
as in Detroit, make out the requisition in triplicate with 
carbon paper, retain one in the book and send the other 
two to the purchasing agent. The supply clerk should 
retain one of the two and send the other with the goods. 
On delivery each item should be checked off and the 
vrincipal should sign this carbon copy, which is then 
to be returned to the supply clerk by the teamster or 
messenger, and then filed away together with the orig- 
inal requisition, thus accounting for all goods which the 
stock cards credit the department with as being delivered, 
if the system has been carried out in its entirety. A 
similar blank should be used for books. In this same 
book the principal should keep a record of all books 
sent for repair. The triplicate should be sent back 
with the books, a record being made thereon of those 
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books found to be beyond repair. The inventory sent'to 
the purchasing agent by the principal of all supplies 
must check with the stock cards. 

Orders for supplies not kept in stock, such as teach- 
ers’ desks, tables, chairs, library tables, rugs, coal, fire- 
wood, etc., in the average school system are sent in on 
all sizes of paper in every conceivable form of wording. 
The following form (Fig. 4.) used in Detroit is excellent, 


REQUISITION.—SPECIAL SUPPLIES. 


SCHOOL. 





Detroit, Mich. P90 =: 





GEORGE BROWN, Secretary: 
Dear Sir—The following Special Supplies are needed: 




















REMARKS 














Principal. 








ACTION HEREON: 








Fig. 4. 


as it bears the complete record of the transaction on its 
face. ’ 

This system makes possible complete checking which 
will prevent waste. It tends also to keep the books of 
the department in a satisfactory shape and easily intel- 
ligible to an outside examiner. 
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20. BROWN, Secretary, 
Piease fill the following requisition for SUPPLIES 
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Plans for a High School Building. 


The photograph on this page shows the high school 
building which is being erected at Portsmouth, N. H., 
as it will appear when finished. That city has the 
third largest high school in the state. Its numbers 
have been increasing rapidly, necessitating the erection 
of a new building. The specifications call for the ex- 
penditure of $100,000 and the plans show that this sum 
will provide an excellent building for 500 pupils. 

The building is to have a basement and three floors 
devoted to school purposes. The basement will have 
three playrooms, bicycle and toilet rooms, a boiler-room, 
and coal storage facilities. On the first floor will be 
tive class-rooms, recitation rooms, toilets, the principal’s 
office, a gathering room for teachers and adequate coat- 
room facilities. 

The second floor will have a library, large rooms for 
commercial work and typewriting, four class-rooms, 
recitation and toilet-rooms. An assembly hall seat- 
ing 550 persons will be on the third floor, in addition to 
botanical, physical, and chemical laboratories, rooms 
fitted for drawing work, and storage rooms for school 
supplies. A study of the plans given elsewhere will bring 
out some excellent ideas in school architecture. 

















High School, Portsmouth, N. H. (See also plans on pages 517, 520 and 542. 
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Dr. Leipziger’s Great Work. 


In New York city there has developed under the wise 
leadership and unswerving devotion of Dr. Henry Leipziger 
a system of adult education which may well serve as a pat- 
tern to the cities of the world. Incidentally it furnishes 
another evidence of the wonderful power which one man’s 
unselfish persistency in a noble endeavor may acquire in our 
democratic republic. The free lecture courses carried on 
under the auspices of the New York city board of edu- 
cation are essentially the fruit of Dr. Leipziger’s faith in 
his ideal. From very modest beginnings some fifteen 
years since there has grown up a comprehensive organi- 
zation of university extension. A veritable people’s uni- 
versity, under municipal control and forming an intrin- 
sic part of the machinery of public instruction. 

Superficially viewed the free lecture system may ap- 
pear to be merely a device for spreading useful informa- 
tion concerning a variety of respectable subjects. Some 
short-sighted friends seem to think its purposes exhaust- 
ively stated when they pronounce it as a worthy means 
for stimulating and in measure satisfying thé ‘scientific 
and speculative curiousness of people who would other- 
wise be unable to accumulate intellectual realty, chattel, 
and embellishments. But there is more in this move- 
ment than appears on the surface. Where, before this 
great work was started under way, were the many thou- 
sands who nightly crowd the lecture halls? What was 
the range of their interests then, what is it now? One 
who will take the time to ponder upon these questions 
will catch a glimpse of the deeper significance of the 
people’s university idea. Close contact with the people 
attending the lectures and sympathetic observation of 
the effect upon their lives must convince the most skep- 
tical that he is face to face with a great civic, patriotic, 
moral movement whose cumulative value to humanity is 
beyond human ken to estimate. 

Here, as in every department of educational endeavor, 
the spirit animating the corps of workers is everything. 
In the hands of a lip-serving formalist the organization 
built up by Dr. Leipziger’s enthusiastic loyalty to his 
vision of a sublime consummation would soon crumble 
to dry dust. Many towns have copied the mechanism 
of the system only to lose faith in themselves. ‘‘ The 
people here cannot be interested;” “it may work in New 
York, but in our town it never will;” ‘we have done 
exactly as you do in your city, we have even selected 
our lecturers from Dr. Leipziger’s list, but we could not 
make it go”——and so the list of reported failures 
might be'continued. It is the spirit that quickeneth. 
Wherever a wise, imaginative, fervent educational leader 
has been permitted to direc: the inauguration of this uni- 
versity extension work, there success has been achieved 
and the life of the community made richer and nobler. 

How well Dr. Leipziger has succeeded in transmitting 
to his co-workers the ideals stirring within him was 
brought out unmistakably at last week’s reunion and 
dinner of the free lecture corps of New York city. It 
was the fourteenth annual event of this nature. Inci- 
dentally, it was one of the most delightful gatherings 
in which it has ever been the editor’s privilege to parti- 
cipate. There were present nearly three hundred peo- 
ple, about three-fourths of whom were men. Among so 
large a number it is but natural that one should find an 
occasional camp-follower for whom the paltry financial 
compensation has chief attraction or one who afflicted 
with mania loguendi is reveling in his opportunities. 
But the veriest cynic cannot help admitting that the 
corps as a whole is animated by a spirit of solidarity in 
the promotion of a great cause than which there is none 
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greater in the whole range of educational endeavor. 
Neither rains, nor sweeping winter winds, nor darksome 
and desolate places could deter these lecturers from the 
pursuit of their labor of love. 

Mr. John Lloyd Thomas, who presided as toastmaster 
at the reunion, is an example of the high type of hu- 
manitarian enthusiast identified with the free lecture 
system. Highly respected in the community, occupying 
positions of trust and responsibility, his time precious, 
with social attractions on every hand, he yet has for 
these many years faithfully continued in the work under 
Dr. Leipziger’s generalship. When he described how 
waste places in “this metropolitan wilderness” had been 
made to bloom as a rose because of the blessings spread 
abroad, one could not but get aclearer vision of the 
motives pressing onward the educational host under the 
banner of the people’s university. 

Work such as is done by the free lecture corps is in a 
quiet way doing more for the uplift of the people than 
the noisy furor of the myrmidons of repressivnism will 
ever accomplish. By patiently cultivating the best in- 
terests that can be awakened in the masses of the peo- 
ple, and trusting that these will in time supersede ig- 
noble instincts, the people’s university has become a 
most effectual ethical instrument. He who diligently 
searches may here find the clue to the true means by 
which education is advanced. 

EXPON 


Why Incite to War? 


Is it not a pity that so much human energy and en- 
thusiasm should be spent in “no license,” “ anti-saloon,” 
and similar “anti” crusades? What a magnificent start 
might be made in the establishment of stations for sup- 
plying worthy occupation and entertainment to the peo- 
ple whom poverty of body and mind and lack of oppor- 
tunity for suitable amusement drives to the liquor shops! 
There are the schools, with doors closed at night, which 
might be made the true culture centers for adults as 
well as children. Half the devotion wasted upon “ anti- - 
saloon” agitations turned into constructive effort in the 
improvement and extension of educational opportunities 
to the masses would advance civilization fifty times as 
much. Why must the spirits be constantly incited to 
battle? Let the swords be turned into plowshares and 
the prods into trowels. The people are hungering for 
peace. Let us toil patiently to raise crops and let us 
build up temples of humanity. Here laborers are needed. 
The exhilaration of storming forts and tearing down may 
be wanting, but peace has rewards which surpass the 
guerdon of war. 

EXPON 


Repressive Supervision. 


To a humble citizen who weighs things in a balance it 
must seem strange that Edward J. Goodwin should give 
up an important high school principalship in New York 
city, representing practically a life position with the 
promise of a pension at the end of active service, for a 
deputy commissionership st Albany. To be sure, it is 
worth much to be associated with Dr. Draper in the 
great educational reform which is bound to come with 
such a leader in charge of affairs. But even that does 
not explain. The povt is to all appearances less secure, 
and the emoluments are no better. By looking at the 
actual state of affairs in New York city the puzzle will 
become less perplexing. A high school principalship 
here is, generally speaking, a painful thorn in the flesh. 
Supervising officers are forever meddling. Independence 
in thought and action is next to impossible. Originality 
of effort is not .encouraged and more often crushed. 
Passing over the head of a principal and breaking into 
the esprit de corps which should unite a high school fac- 
ulty and thereby preventing the development of harmo- 
nious co-operation is not an unheard-of proceeding. If 
the principals would freely speak their minds, what a tale 
they could unfold! Bureaucracy is the evilin New 
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York city. To be relieved from this is worth the change 
Mr. Goodwin has made. Let hampering supervision be 
done away with. Here is where reform is most needed 
in the system. The meddlesomeness of unsympathetic 
supervisors is retarding the progress of the schools. 


BPR 
Miss Haley on Teachers’ Salaries. 

Miss Margaret Haley has won many new and influen- 
tial friends for the teachers’ cause by her vigorous ad- 
dresses before audiences in New York city and nearby 
towns. Her earnestness and pluck in presenting the 
facts in the case in plain and unmistakable terms have 
greatly increased the number of her admirers in the 
East. Here are some extracts from one of her ad- 
dresses which show what Miss Haley i is battling to im- 
press upon the people: 

‘The average salary of the women teachers in the 
United States is less than $270 a year. That is less 
than it costs to keep a horse in New York city. It is 
less than a housemaid gets. No housemaid will work 
for less than three dollars a week, and that is low wages 
fora maid. That makes $156 a year, and she has her 
board, room, and washing besides. Of course the great 
number of teachers in the country schools brings this 
average down. Teachers in the large cities receive 
more. But we must take into account the cost of the 
teacher’s equipment; not only her professional prepara- 
tion, but her academic preparation. In many cities both 
normal school and high school diplomas are required, 
sometimes college diplomas, and all this takes years of 
preparation. Then the teacher has to keep renewing 
her mental equipment. Her certificates are good only 
for a certain time and locality, or under certain condi- 
tions. She must renew them, and that means study, 
and she must live while she is studying. 

“‘ Again, the teacher’s work is so exhausting, so sap- 
ping to the vitality, that to keep her freshness and en- 
ergy and remain successful in the sehool-room she must 
have recreation and vacations. They are a part of 
equipment, necessary to success in her work. They are 
as much to the children’s advantage as to hers, but a 
nervous teacher makes a nervous school. 
pose this demand for equipment, the higher the stand- 
ards are raised, the better, but I believe in paying for it. 
I believe an average of $270 a year is too low for what 
is demanded of the teacher. I believe the average 
teacher ought to earn more than the average housemaid. 
I believe the American nation is rich enough to be 
ashamed of any such sum handed out to its teachers. 

“The National Federation of Teachers considers it a 
disgrace and a scandal, and the teachers of the United 
States are waking up to the same feeling. Letters come 
to me from every state in the Union, asking me to come 
and organize the teachers. We have organized the Na- 
tional Federation of Teachers and it is gathering in the 
teachers by the thousands. It proposes, first of all, to 
raise the average of $270. How will we do it? By 
laying this matter before the American public. The 
National Federation proposes to find out if the American 
people really cares for its public school system, or if 
this is only a tradition. It will appeal to the people 
thru the press, thru organized effort, and thru participa- 
tion in political campaigns. 

“That the people will respond, that things can be ac- 
complished, is proved by results in Chicago. The Chi- 
cago board of education in 1900 cut the teachers’ salar- 
ies in the middle of the year, and closed the schools for 
a week at the teachers’ expense. The reason given was 
lack of money. The teachers went into the courts and 
compelled the corporations using the streets to pay a 
share of their lawful taxes on the value of this privilege; 
that is, their franchises. The decision of the Illinois 
supreme court in the teachers’ tax case established the 
fact that the franchise rights in the streets of Chicago 
are worth $200,000,000 to the street railways, gas, 
electric light, and telephone companies. When the 


teachers began their work not one dollar of this was paid.” 
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Los Angeles Salaries Raised. 


The Los Angeles, Cal., board of education has raised 
the salaries of the city school teachers an average of 
$40 a year. This action was taken as the result of a 
petition which has been circulated thruout the city. 
The new salary schedule is embodied in this resolution: 

Resolved, that the following schedule of salaries be 
adopted for teachers of primary or grammar grades or 
sloyd and cookery, for the year 1904-5: Less than one 
year’s experience, $60 per month; one year and less than 
two years, $64; two years and less than three years, 
$68; three years and less than four years, $72; four 
years and less than five years, $76, which shall be the 
maximum for teachers of second and third grades; five 
years and over, for the other grade teachers, $80 per 
month. Substitutes: Primary and grammar grades, for 
the time actually taught, $3 per day; half-day teachers 
on the regular list, $6 per month less than the foregoing 
schedule, and substitutes in primary and grammar 
grades, half-day sessions, $2.70 per day. Boys’ evening 
school, principal, $60 per month; assistants, $40. 
Teachers of ungraded rooms, $90 per month. 


EPIN 
Women Teachers May Marry. 


In the future women teachers in the New York city 
school system may marry without losing their positions. 
The board of education has canceled its by-law prohibit- 
ing such marriages. Mrs. Vandewater, the only teacher 
who has been dismissed on this ground, has been re- 
instated. In offering the resolution to reinstate her the 
committee on elementary schools argued that it was 
useless to attempt to put teachers out of the schools for 
marrying in view of the decision handed by the court of 
The invalidated by-law on the marriage of 
teachers reads: 

“No woman principal, head of department, or member 
of the teaching or supervising staff shall marry while in 
the employ of the board of education.” Despite this 
prohibition the board will take no action against such 
women teachers as marry. Teachers may marry all they 
want to. 

EXPN 


Berea Will Stay. 


A paragraph in a recent issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
touching the work of Berea college calls for a correction 
and an explanation, for which we are indebted to Dr. 
William Goodell Frost, the president of Berea, who 
writes: 

“The institution was founded by anti-slavery South- 
erners before the war and has admitted colored students 
of good moral character who could pay their bills and 
pass examinations, ever since 1866. There has been no 
trouble in Berea from this arrangement. But the wave 
of fanaticism which has been sweeping over the South 
struck the Kentucky legislature this winter and they 
passed a law forbidding the education of white and col- 
ored students in the same echools. Their right to make 
such a prohibition for a school supported by the state is 
unquestioned. To apply such regulations to other 
schools seems an invasion of the constitutional rights of 
teachers, institutions of learning, and pupils. At all 
events it seems a part of good citizenship that we should 
have our constitutional rights defined. The very object 
of having a constitution is to limit ill-advised legislation. 

“At the recent meeting of our trustees no motion 
was made regarding removal from the state, but on the 
contrary it was voted that the work of construction on 
our new chapel should be continued. The trustees 
passed the following resolutions: ‘RESOLVED: That the 
board of trustees cause appropriate proceedings to be 
instituted to test the constitutionality of the act of the 
legislature of Kentucky, passed on the 12th day of 
March, 1904, and known as House Bill No. 25, and that 
the legal rights of Berea college be determined by action 
of the courts.’” 
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A Good Move. 


The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association has ap- 
pointed a permanent committee on teachers’ salaries. 
The members of the committee are: A. H. Sage, of 
Oshkosh; John F. Lamont, of Wausau; Dr. B. H. Meyer, 
of Madison; Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, of Stevens Point; 
Miss Margaret Cunty, of Milwaukee; H. L. Terry, of 
Waukesha; F. S. Hyer, of Manitowoc. 


New York State Appointments. 


On April 26 the new New York state board of regents 
met at Albany and organized with Whitelaw Reid, of 
New York city, as chancellor, and St. Clair McKelway, 
of Brooklyn, vice-chancellor. In accepting his office 
Mr. Reid made a brief address in which he said: “ The 
legislature has reduced our numbers, while it enlarged 
our sphere and increased our powers. As we begin this 
new career may it be with the high resolve that the 
future record of the board shall be worthy of its honored 
past, and as new occasions bring new duties we shall 
strive to rise to their full height.” 

As a result of this meeting it is settled that neither 
former State Supt. Charles R. Skinner nor his deputy, 
Danforth E. Ainsworth, will be continued in the state’s 
educational work. It is stated that Mr. Skinner is to 
receive an appointment as secretary to the barge canal 
advisory commission at a salary of $4,000 a year. 

Dr. Draper, after the regents’ meeting announced the 
following appointments: First assistant commissioner, 
Howard J. Rogers, at present chief of the department 
of education at St. Louis; second assistant commissioner, 
Edward J. Goodwin, of New York city; third assistant 
commissioner, Augustus S. Downing, New York city. 
All the assistant commissioners receive of $5,000 a year. 


Mr. Goodwin is a native of Maine and a graduate of . 


Bates college. He was principal of the Newtonville, 
Mass., high school for ten years and is at present prin- 
cipal of the Morris high school, New York. Mr. Down- 
ing is a graduate of Pennsylvania college, and is prin- 
cipal of the New York City Training School for Teachers. 

Dr. Draper announced that only twelve of the twenty 
supervisors and inspectors in the former departments of 
education will be retained. 

Dr. Melvin Dewey was appointed director of libraries 
and John M. Clarke director of science work. 

The appointments of the following heads of adminis- 
trative departments were made: Accounts, William 
Mason; attendance, James D. Sullivan; examinations, 
Charles F. Wheelock; inspections, Frank H. Wood; law, 
Edward N. Holbrook; statistics, Hiram C. Case. 


More Time for Study. 

Supt. William H. Maxwell recently spoke before the 
Brooklyn principals upon some of the school problems of 
New York city. He criticised the amount of home work 
given in the schools and the present method of recita- 
tion. He said in part: 

“Among the most important questions of school 
management is that of training the children to think 
and study for themselves. When we consider what a 
small portion of his life the child spends in school and 
how long a time he will have after leaving school to 
study and keep on learning, we should be impressed with 
the very imperative duty of training him in the art of 
study. We are burdened, however, with the traditional 
idea that the chief business of the school is the impart- 
ing of information, and the testing to see whether the 
information has been retained. Lessons are given out 
for home work which the young people do not know how 
to study. They waste time and effort, and their school 
experience falls short of adequate service. 

“Upon the principals and teachers devolves the duty 
of rendering the school day more effective in training 
the child to think and to study. Why should it not be 


our chief concern to teach a child how to study? Why 
should we not reduce by one-half the amount of reciting 
and increase two-fold the amount of studying he does in 
I recommend a trial of the Western schools’ 


school? 
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plan, in which the class is divided into two parts. While 
one half recites, the other half studies. 


No Race Problem Here. 


Pres. Samuel Tyndale Wilson, of Maryville, Tenn., 
college, recently spoke in New York on educational work 
among the Kentucky and Tennessee mountaineers. He 
said: “The lower Appalachian region is the only one in 
the South with 2,000,000 persons in it that has nota 
race problem. But while there is no-race problem 
there is an Appalachian problem, arising from the ig- 
norance and provincialism of the people, and it is best 
known thru feuds lasting many years and costing many 
lives. These people are of pure Scotch-Irish descent, 
strong in character despite their illiteracy, and they are 
to be the great reserve of American strength. Educa- 
tion will transform them, and give them their place in 
national affairs, a place that they have never taken, ex- 
cept during the brief interval of the civil war.” 


Hampton’s Anniversary. 

The thirty-sixth anniversary of Hampton institute was 
celebrated on April 20 by special exhibitions of school 
work and a reception to the Northern educators who re- 
cently visited the South under the guidance of Robert 
C. Ogden. Mr. Ogden presided at the formal exercises 
and welcomed Governor Montague, of Virginia, who was 
the principal speaker. Governor Montague spoke of his 
desire to do the wise thing and the just thing as between 
man and man for the colored people. 

“This school,” he said, “is doing more for the progress 
and the uplifting of the negro than any other institution 
On American soil. It is working to democratize education. 
One trouble with our Southern people has been the situ- 
ation prevailing before the war, when education was 
confined to a leisure class. After the war our people 
who had no means held the notion that learning was a 
short cut to leisure. The idea that education was 
something to put one to work and not to get one out 
of work never crossed their mind. You teach here by 
example that no people can rise that shuns work; that 
work is dignifying, noble, and uplifting. Now, one prob- 


. lem is centered in this fact: of one hundred pupils not 


more than one stays in school after the age of fourteen. 
What kind of an education is best for the ninety-nine? 
I hold it evident that universal suffrage without univer- 
sal education is a contradiction of terms.” ; 
Addresses were also made by Prin. H. B. Frissell, of 
Hampton; Pres. Charles D. McIver, of the North Caro- 
lina Normal college; John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, 
Mass., Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of Richmond, Va., college, 
and Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard university. 


Better Organization of Deaf Institutions. 

In his eighty-fifth annual report, Pres. Charles A. 
Stoddard, of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, recommends that the laws be changed so that the 
state superintendent of public instruction shall have 
exclusive supervision of the education of deaf children. 
In the eighty-five years of its existence this institution 
has provided education for 4,004 children and now has 
464 pupils. Of these 204 were born deaf and ninety- 
three more lost their hearing before they were two years 
old. Among the causes were cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
brain fever, scarlet fever, and measles. 

In commenting on the eclectic system of instruction 
for deaf children, Enoch H. Currier, the principal, 
writes: “The system of instruction pursued during the 
year has been eclectic; indeed it seems not to require 
argument that only by the use of a broad plan, suited 
to the needs of the individual, can successful results be 
expected in the case of deaf children. The deaf child 
is isolated from society, without knowledge of the hopes 
and priviliges of humanity. To lead out from such an 
environment is the effort of this special school. Thru 
its offices, he is brought into the intercourse with people 
and becomes, in common with his more fortunate hear- 
ing brother, a partaker in all the responsibilities and 
privileges of life in the great world.” 
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War Pension Roll. 


The recent discussion regarding pensions has brought 
out facts of the enormous cost of the system. One mil- 
lion names are on the pension roll and the total pay- 
ments are $137,000,000 each year. The pensioners of 
all our wars except the Civil war, including the Spanish 
and Philippine troubles, number 32,000. Thus the Civil 
war pensioners number 964,000. The pension payments 
from July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1903, amounted to $2,- 
924,178,145; the cost of administering the pension law 
for that period was $95,647,434, making a total expen- 
diture on the pension account of $3,037,826,080. The 
national debt on January 1, 1866, was approximately 
$2,750,000,000, or $250,000,000 less than has since been 
paid in pensions. The interest bearing debt at present 
is $918,000,000. 


How Little to Lat. 


A feature of the recent meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington was the description 
of the series of experiments recently conducted at Yale 
to determine whether the average person does not eat 
too much. Prof. Russell H. Chittenden, who conducted 
the experiments, stated that the average healthy man 
eats from two three times as much as he needs to keep 
him in perfect physical and mental health and vigor. 
Three classes of men were experimented upon includ- 
ing professors, students, and a squad of United States 
soldiers. There was a gradual reduction of meat and 
other proteid foods, with little if any increase in starch 
and other foods in nearly all the tests. No fixed regi- 
men was required in any case, the endeavor being to sat- 
isfy the appetite of each subject. In only one case was 
meat entirely eliminated from the diet. 

At the end of the experiments the entire lot of men 
were in the best of health. Their weight was almost 
exactly the same as when the experiments were begun. 
Their bodily vigor was greater and their strength much 
greater, partially owing to regular physical exercise, and 
partially to the smaller amount of food eaten. 

The daily consumption of food at the close of the ex- 
periments was only from one-third to one-half as much 
as the average man eats. 


The Bird in the Bush Worth More. 


To the real nature lover the bird in the bush is worth 
much more than the bird in the hand, because the nature 
lover is not after a specimen; he is after a living fact; 
he is after a new joy in life, says John Burroughs in 
Country Life in America. It is an important part, but 
by no means the main part of what ornithology holds 
for us, to be able to name every bird on sight or call. 
To love a bird, to appreciate its place in the landscape 
and in the season, to relate it to your daily life, to divine 
its character, to know it emotionally in your heart— 
that is much more. To know the birds as the sportsman 
knows his game; to experience the same thrill, purged 
of all thoughts of slaughter; to make their songs music 
in your life—this is, indeed, something to be desired. 

“The same with botany: I regard its class-room uses 
as very slight: The educational value of the technical 
part is almost nil. But the humanizing value of the 
love of the flowers, the hygienic value of a walk in their 
haunts, the esthetic value of the observation of their 
forms and tints—these are all vital. The scientific 
value which attaches to your knowledge of the names of 
their parts or of their families—what is that? Their 
habits are interesting; their means of fertilization are 
interesting; the part insects play in their lives—the 
honey-yielders, the pollen-yielders, their means of scat- 
tering their seeds, and so forth—all are interesting. 
To know their habitats and seasons; to have associations 
with them when you go fishing; to land your trout ina 
bed of bee-balm or jewel-weed; to pluck the linnza in 
the moss on the Adirondack mountain you are climbing; 
to gather pond lilies from a boat with your friend; to 
pluck the arbutus on the first balmy day of April; to 
see the scarlet lobelia lighting up a dark nook by the 
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stream as you row by in August; to walk or drive past 
vast acres of purple loose-strife, looking like a lake or 
sea of color—this is botany with something back of it, 
and the only place to learn it is where its subjects grow. 
The botany that trails the days and the season and the. 
woods and the fields with it—that is the kind that has 
educational value in it. 

“T confess I have not much sympathy with the labor- 
atory study of nature, except for economic purposes. 
Nature under the dissecting knife and the microscope 
yields important secrets to the students of biology, but 
the unprofessional students want but little of all this. 
I know a young woman who took a post-graduate course 
in biology at a noted summer school, and the one thing 
she learned was that certain bacilli were found only in 
the aqueous humor of the eyes of white mice. The 
world is full of curious facts like that, that have no 
human interest or educational value whatever.” 


A Plea for the Home Garden. 


“Our cities and towns, without number, have the 
architect for house and for landscape,” writes George 
W. Cable in the May Scribner’s ; “we have the nursery- 
man, the florist; we have parks, shaded boulevards, and 
riverside and lakeside drives. Under private ownership 
we have a vast multitude of exactly rectilinear lawns, 
extremely bare, or else very badly planted; and we have 
hundreds of thousands of beautiful dames and girls who 
‘love flowers.’ But our home gardens, our home gar- 
deners, either professional or amateur, where are they? 
Our smaller cities by scores and our towns by hundreds 
are full of home-dwellers each privately puzzled to know 
why every one of his neighbors’ houses, however respect- 
able in architecture, stares at him and after him with a 
vacant, deaf-mute air of having just Janded in this coun- 
try, without friends. 

What ails these dwellings is largely lack of true gar- 
dening. They will never look like homes, never look 
really human and benign, that is, until they are set in a 
gardening worthy of them. For a garden, which alike 
in its dignity and in its modesty is worthy of the house 
around which it is set, is the smile of the place. 

I lately heard a lady ask an amateur gardener, ‘What 
is the garden’s foundation principle?’ 

There was a certain overgrown pomp in the question’s 
form, but that is how she very modestly asked it, and I 
will take no liberty with its construction. I thought his 
reply a good one: 

“We have all come up from wild nature. In wild na- 
ture there are innumerable delights, but they are quali- 
fied by countless inconveniences. The cave, tent, cabin, 
cottage, and castle have gradually been evolved by an 
accretion and orderly combination of defences and con- 
veniences which secure to us a host of advantages over 
wild nature and wild man.’” 


National Aid Needed. 

One of the last speeches delivered at the recent Con- 
ference of Southern Education was that of Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, of Richmond, Va., in which he declared in 
favor of national help for education in the South. This 
utterance caused considerable discussion at the confer- 
ence, and it received the almost unanimous endorsement 
of the educators. Dr. Mitchell declared that the people 
of the South had come to the forks of the road in the 
matter of education, and that it was now a matter of 
evolution or revolution. Those who would repress the 
negro and who had held that he was best when unedu- 
cated had a strong following. It was likely that they 
might break forth at any time. Gorman, Temple, and 
Tillman represented this idea, but were themselves 
patriotic citizens working in the wrong direction. Op- 
posed to them were the churches, schools, and press of 
the South, who saw that the only safety was in uplifting 
the negro. It was absolutely necessary that the nation 
should give aid to the cause of education in the South, 
where the white men in counties that really have not 
enough money to educate the whites had been taxed to 
the limit of their ability to pay. 
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The Louisana Purchase Exposition. 


St. Louis Fair Opened. 


. The Louisiana Purchase Exposition was opened auspi- 
ciously at St. Louis on April 30. The day before, William 
H. Taft, secretary of war, representing the president, 
and Gen. A. R. Chaffee, representing the army, were re- 
ceived by President Francis and the exposition officials. 
The navy was represented by the United States gunboat 
Nashville and the torpedo boat destroyer Lawrence. 
Many governors of states and notable foreigners were 
present. In his address Secretary Taft said: 


I am sure I may be pardoned if I invoke attention to the 
fact that we have at this, the centenary of the purchase of 
Louisiana, entered upon another and a different kind of ex- 
pansion, which involves the solution of other and different 
— from those presented in the Louisiana Purchase. 

hey have been forced upon us without our seeking, and 
they must be solved with the same high sense of duty, the 
same fearlessness and courage with which our ancestors 
met the very startling problems that were presented by the 
addition of this wide expanse of territory of Louisiana. 
That they may not and probably will not be solved by con- 
ferring statehood upon the new territory is probable. 
Augurs of ill and ruin to follow from the experience and 
the solution of the problem are not wanting, but they never 
have been wanting in the history cf this country, and they 
never have been allowed to control the fearless grappling of 
new problems by Americans. 

We have probably reached a period, in the great wealth 
and power which we have achieved as a nation, in which we 
find ourselves burdened with the necessity of aiding another 
people to stand upon its feet and take a short cut to the 
freedom and the civil liberty which we and our ancestors 
have hammered out by the hardest blows. For the reason that 
this centennial of the Louisiana Purchase marks the begin- 
ning of the great Philippine problem, the government of the 
Philippine islands has felt justified in expending a very large 
sum of money to make the people who come here to com- 
memorate the vindication of one great effort of American 
enterprise and expansion understand the conditions which 
surround the beginning of another. 

Those who look forward with dark foreboding to the result 
of this new adventure base their prophecies of disaster on 
- what they think is the weakness of the American people. 

Those who look forward to its success base their lalleneat 
and their optimism on what has already been accomplished 
in the islands and on what they know the American ration 
can do when an emergency and an inevitable necessity pre- 
sent themselves. Without being blind to the difficulties or the 
dangers, it gives me the greatest mo to krow and to 
say that the president of the United States, whom J un- 
worthily represent to-day, is glad to take his stand among 
those who believe in the capacity of the American people, 
when aroused by the call of duty, to solve any problem of 
government, however new, which depends solely on the 
clear-headedness, the honesty and the courage, the gener- 
osity and the self-restraint of the American people. 


The music of the hymn sung by a choir at the open- 
ing exercises was by John Knowles Paine, and the words 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Here is the poem: 


HYMN OF THE WEST. 
(Copyright, 1904, by Robert Allan Reid.) 


O Thou, whose glorious orbs on high 
Engird the earth with splendor round, 
From out Thy secret place draw nigh 
The courts and temples of this ground: 
Eternal Light, 
Fill with Thy might 
These domes that in Thy purpose grew, 
And lift a nation’s heart anew! 


Illumine Thou each pathway here, 
To show the marvels God hath wrought 
Since first Thy people’s chief and seer 
Looked up with that prophetic thought, 
Bade Time unroll 
The fateful scroll 
And empire unto Freedom gave 
From cloudland height to tropic wave. 


Poured thru the gateways of the North 
Thy mighty rivers join their tide, 
And on the wings of morn sent forth 
Their mists the far-off peaks divide. 
By Thee unsealed, 
The mountains yield 


Ores that the wealth of Ophir shame, 
And gems enwrought of seven-hued flame. 





Lo, thru what years the soil hath lain 
At thine own time to give increase— 
The greater and the lesser grain, 
The ripening boll, the myriad fleece! 
Thy creatures graze 
Appointed ways; 
League after league across the land 
The ceaseless herds obey Thy hand. 


Thou, whose high archways shine most clear, 
Above the plenteous Western plain, 
Thine ancient tribes from round the sphere 
To breathe its quickening air are fain; 
And smiles the sun 
To see made one 
Their brood thruout Earth’s greenest space, 
Land of the new and lordlier race! 





World’s Fair Notes. 


A pile driver made by the boys of the Hamburg Place 
school at Newark, N. J., is a feature of that city’s edu- 
cational exhibit. 


The Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York 
city, is represented by work in dressmaking, millinery, 
and domestic science. 


Work done by pupils in the technical and art schools 
of Ireland shows what is being.done in that country in 
the educational field. The system of teaching is in- 
tended to lay a foundation of useful knowledge in the 
primary school. The exhibit contains specimens of 
enameling, mosaic, tapestry, and stained glass. 


A mint to be used in exemplifying the coining process 
has been sent from Philadelphia. 


One feature of general interest is the Japanese exhi- 
bit of diminutive trees, only two or three feet high, al- 
tho several hundred years old. 


The Union school, of Depew, N. Y., has sent six nota- 
ble industrial charts in its exhibit. The charts illus- 
trate the steel, rubber, aluminum, coal, silk, and wax in- 
dustries. 


Abe Lincoln’s School. 


A drawing of a crude log school-house, in which Ab- 
raham Lincoln studied about 1820, is a part of Indiana’s 
educationa] exhibit at the St. Louis exposition. The 
drawing shows both the exterior and interior and was 
made by a pupil in the Chrisney schools after a descrip- 
tion by Redman Grigsby, an old inhabitant. The draw- 
ings show that the school-house was an unpretentious 
affair. It was made of logs, was twenty feet long, 
eighteen feet wide, and ten feet high. In one wall was 
a door six feet high and in another was an aperture 
eight feet long and two feet wide which was covered 
with greased paper and used as a window. The crevices 
between the logs were filled with mud. On one side of 
the room was a long bench used for those studying writing. 
The benches were hewn from saplings and were sup- 
ported by wooden pegs. The only chair in the room be- 
longed to the teacher. 





Manufactures Building, St. Louis Exposition. 


The manufactures building lies in ‘the center of la- 
goons, cascades, and hanging gardens on the main boule- 
vard of the exposition grounds. It is developed in the 
Corinthian order of architecture, and has a northern 
frontage of 1,200 feet, with a depth of 525 feet. The 
cost of the building was $850,000. The interior has 
been laid out with courts of simple and pleasing propor- 
tions, with sufficient decoration to break the monotony 
of the walls. Opportunity for mural decoration is given 
on the outside walls back of the column treatment. The 
building will house exhibits of manufactures and manu- 
facturing processes. 
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How to Spend the 


Nova Scotia and the Bras a’Or Lakes. 


Two weary schoolmarms sat on opposite sides of a coal 
stove drying damp feet and bedraggled skirts, waiting 
meanwhile for a'boarding-house supper-bell to ring. 
Without, the rain poured steadily, unsympathetically. 
Within, sundry odors from the precincts of the kitchen 
indicated a coming feast, or fast, of hash flavored with 
onions. 

‘Oh, would that I were in Halifax,” sighed the Fifth 
Grader at the right side of the stove. 

“Let us go,” responded she of the left side with alac- 
rity. 

‘“ At once,” was the sarcastic reply. 

“But I mean it, you know,” said the more enthusiastic 
member. “I should like nothing better than a trip to 
Nova Scotia next summer.” 

That was the beginning. The trip to Nova Scotia 
was adream and plan of two teachers all last spring, 
and the teachers and their children have been reaping 
the benefits ever since. A letter and a two-cent stamp 
brought from Boston a folder and map of the steamship 
line, with routes, prices, and times indicated. The 
Evangeline country was left for asecond trip. Halifax, 
Hawkesbury, and an inland sail to Baddeck was the 
route decided upon. 

It was all as much fun as a European journey. Long 
coats were purchased instead of spring jackets. Yacht- 
ing caps took the place of new Easter hats. Thick 
gloves, strong boots, veils, steamer rugs, stout skirts 
and flannel shirt waists, and warm underwear were all 
the clothing required. The basket of fruit and the box 
of ship biscuit, presented by friends, that greeted the 
two teachers as they entered their stateroom on the 
“ Halifax” proved most welcome, for they took the place 
of supper when the boat was tossed by real ocean 
waves. 

It was noon of a hot July day, when the Halifax 
steamed out from the dock and down beautiful Boston 
harbor. Stifling as the air of the city had been, in an 
hour the long coats were called into requisition, and in 
an hour more the steamer rugs were welcome too. And 
oh, what a rest it all was! One could think only of the 
old doggerel— 

“*Tf all the world were water, 
And all the water ink, 
What could a poor old man do, 
But scratch his head and think!” 


The staterooms opened directly on the upper deck, 
easy chairs were numerous, and there our tired teachers 
sat for two whole days—when they were not asleep— 
holding novels in their laps, but never reading, and too 
lazy even to dream. Not a daily paper, not a chick nor 
a child in sight, nothing but water, sky, and the people 
on board ship to hold one’s attention. Occasionally the 
gleam of a fish would be seen as it leaped from the water 
and was concealed again in the depths. Porpoises—the 
only semblance of a school revealed on the trip—blew, 
and played about the boat once or twice. And when first 
the low, blue line that marked the Nova Scotia coast 
was seen the excitement was really amusing. 

Halifax is certainly a garden for the gods. Quaint, 
old, and ugly in buildings, it is beautiful as Mt. Zion for 
situation. Never, never could one describe or forget 
that magnificent view from the top of the hill. Fifty 
cents fora seat in the big visitors’ bus will show one every 
point of interest about the city: The old Martello tower, 
built to keep away the Indians Jong before the British 
evacuated Boston and retreated to Halifax in Revolu- 
tion days. The lovely park where heather—as Scotch 
as all Nova Scotia is—sends up its pink shoots thru the 
grass. And again and again the magnificent harbor 
whose basin would hold all the navies of the world at 
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Summer Vacation. 


one time, and Tommy Atkins, giddy in scarlet and 
gold, here, there, and everywhere, to add to the pictur- 
esqueness of it all. There is only one Halifax in all the 
world! 

But the boat had to leave Halifax for Cape Breton, 
and with a little sigh of regret our travelers went too. 
One more night on board the boat, and at five the next 
night they steamed slowly up another bay to Hawkes- 
bury. 

Baddeck and the Bras d’Or lakes have been famous 
since Charles Dudley Warner “discovered” them and 
told us of ‘‘ Baddeck and that Sort of Thing.” In pre- 
paration for the journey this book had been suggested 
by the town librarian, and after its perusal there was 
nothing but a side-trip thru Bras @Or for the teacher 
travelers. A tiny boat—tiny beside the “ Halifax,” 
steamed down the bay once more, around the point, and 
up the Bras d'Or lakes. If you want to know what, it 





From ‘‘ Jane and John,’’ by Elizabeth Polhemus. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass.) 


sounds like read what Warner says. If you want to 
know the fun of it all, go yourself. The lake boat was 
small, but it was large enough to serve a supper to thirty 
hungry people, at one long table and all at once. 

It does not seem as if there could be anywhere else 
such delicious fish as one enjoys in Cape Breton island. 
Or is it the appetite? Such salmon never finds its way 
to the tin cans from which we take a greasy yellowish- 
pink concoction which we designate by that name. And 
the lakes are so quiet and restful, and Baddeck is such a 
dear, sleepy old town! For six hours a day and for ten 
happy days, two teachers sat beside the salt: water of 
Little Bras d’Or—which is really only an arm of the sea 
—and listened, with hardly a thought, to the lapping of 
the tiny waves. Each day they asked at the queer stone 
postoffice for the letter which they knew would not be 
there. Each night they retired to most delicious rest in 
the private house where they were boarded for six dol- 
lars a week each. At the foot of the hill George Ken- 
nan’s cottage could be seen, while across the bay on a 
point of land, Alexander Graham Bell, in his summer 
home, was studying the possibilities and probabilities of 
the flying machine. 
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On Sunday they went toa Gaelic church. For on 
this very continent of North America there is one little 
church whose minister preaches in Gaelic, where Gaelic 
humns are sung, and where every man, woman, and child 
reveres the rich, half-forgotten tongue as one of the bits 
of old-world life to be cherished sacredly. Baddeck is 
truly Scotch. Everybody in town has a Mc attached to 
his name. But everybody in Baddeck is glad to see the 
summer visitors, and to show them all there is of their 
quaint little town. 

It was not an expensive trip. In fact it cost so little 
that the Evangeline land will be visited this year. Fifty 
dollars for a summer vacation is fifty dollars inves:ed in 
health. The money is ready for Evangeline land, the 
tickets are bought, the state-room engaged, and “the 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks”—via Digby and St 
John—will be seen this year by two happy. anticipatory 
teachers, who have sat and planned and dreamed, for 
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more than six months, on opposite sides of a coal stove 
whose rosy light reminded them ever and again, of hal- 
cyon days beyond Halifax. 


PAN 
A Floating School. 


Plans have been completed for a “ floating Chautauqua” 
on the Chicago river, for the instruction of school chil- 
dren in the geography and geology of the city and the 
methods of carrying on commerce. Two steamers will 
be hired by Prin. William W. Watt, of the Graham 
school, the promoter of the project, as soon as the sum- 
mer vacation begins. Lecture rooms will be fitted up 
on the freight decks for the accommodation of 200 
pupils. The boats will make three trips daily. One 
journey will be down the Chicago river every morning. 
Afternoons the vessels will cruise along the city water 
front. 











Railroad Rates to St. Louis. 


Exceptionally low rates to St. Louis 
will prevail in all parts of the country 
from the present time until November 
15. After several conferences with the 
Southwestern Passenger Association, and 
the Western Passenger Association, Mr. 
C. L. Hilliary, the exposition traffic 
manager, has been authorized to an- 
nounce the rates established. 

The following rates will prevail in the 
territory covered by the Southwestern 
Passenger Association: 


Season tickets, eighty per cent. of 
double the one-way fare. No season 
ticket will be sold where the rate is less 
than $3. Tickets will be onsale up to 
November 15, with final return limit 
December 15. Sixty day tickets one and 
one-third regular fare; minimum rate $5. 
Tickets on sale up to November 20 with 
final return limit sixty days from date of 
sale, but not later than December 15. 
Ten day,tickets, one and one-fifth fare; 
cost of ticket not to exceed one fare plus 
$2; no ticket to be sold for less than $3. 
Tickets on sale April 27 to November 30, 
final return limit ten days, but not !ater. 
than December 5. Coach excursion 
tickets will be sold at the rate of seventy 
per cent. of the regular one way fare; 
no ticket to be sold for less than $5. 
These tickets are limited to five days 
from points north of Texas, and to seven 
days from points in Texas. The tickets 
are not good in parlor or sleeping cars. 

In the territory of the Western Passen- 
ger Association the following rates are 
fixed: 

Season tickets will be sold up to No- 
vember 15, final return limit December 
15 at rate of eighty percent.the one way 
standard fare, minimum $3. Sixty-day 
tickets will be sold from points from 
which the one way standard fare to 
St. Louis is $3.75 or less, at eighty per 
cent. of double the one-way fare, maxi- 
mum round trip $5. From’ points from 
which one-way rate to St. Louis is more 
than $3.75, rate will be one and one-third 
one way fare for round trip; tickets on 
sale up to November 20, good returning 
within sixty days from date of sale, but 
not later than December 15. Ten-day 
tickets from points from which the 
standard one-way fare is $8 or more, rate 
will be one and one-fifth standard fare for 
round trip, minimum $10 up to Novem- 
ber 30, returning not later than Decem- 
ber 15. All tickets passing thru St. 
Louis will permit stop-overs of ten days 
at that point. 


Platterkill Cove, N. Y. Courtesy of the Four Track News, New York City. 
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SUMMER: TRAVEL: GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, 
r ‘) a glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Eve 













teacher is planning for some special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year many delightful trips 
have been arranged in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in St. 
* Louis, June 28-July 2. Other excursions of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ 
associations, among them the state conventions of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes, such 
as Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid 


opportunities of recreation, sight seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation 











outings add largely to the interest which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 


———<——{+]~{ 
DENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE STANDARD ROUTE TO THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OPENS APRIL 30 CLOSES DECEMBER. 1, 1904 























EXCURSION RATES 


In effect April 25 to December 1, 1904 


SEASON TICKETS - - - - - $38.80 from New York 
SIXTY-DAY TICKETS - - - - - $32.35 from New York 


FIFTEEN-DAY TICKETS - - - - $26.25 from New York 





|SPECIAL COACH EXCURSIONS 


Tickets sold on May 1o, and other dates to be announced later 


ROUND TRIP RATE from New York . ‘ . a $20.00 


Proportionate Rates from other points, 


Fast Trains Superbly Equipped 


THE ST. LOUIS LIMITED 


with every comfort and convemence and a rapid schedule, 
and other speedy trains every day 











J. R. WOOD | GEO, W. BOYD 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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THE 
FOUR- TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF TRAV- 
EL AND EDUCATION 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 











Among Golden Pagodas - - - Kirk Munroe 
Marblehead oo - - M. Imlay Taylor 
AStudyin Shells - - - - - Dr.R. W. Shufeldt 
Santo Domingo  - . - - Frederick A. Ober 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon - - - Cy Warman 
A Gala Nightonthe Neckar - - Kathleen L. Greig’ 
Echoes From Sleepy Hollow - Minna Irving 
Golf inthe Rockies - - - - Henry Russell Wray 
In Barbara Frietchie’s Town - Thomas C. Harbau 
Backin the Backwoods - - Charles Howard Shinn 
A Feast of Music - 2 2 fs ane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’ Gane, Menber - - - - =. Bessie H. Dean 
Since BettyGolfs—Poem - - Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
Niagara’s Historic Environs - ~ Eben P. Dorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days - - James O. Whittemore 
The Land of nen and Legends Guy Morrison Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-House - - - = 1 W. Mayo 
Down the GoldenYukon - - ~- George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso - _ = Minnie J. Reynolds 
Little Histories ’ 
An Historic Derelict - . Charlotte Phillip 
Where Lincoln Died = - exander Porter 
The Poets’ Corner - = - Isabel R, Wallach 
TheTreason House - - - -_ - William Wait 


Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a year 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Gerorce H Danes, Publisher 


Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 














THE FOUR-TRACK SERIES 


This is the title of a series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


New York Central & Hudson River R.R. 


These small books are filled with information regarding 
the best modes of travel and the education that can best be 
tained by travel, the whole world now agreeing with Lord 
eo eld that “Travel 1s the great source of true 
wisdom.” 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of America— 
to trips to the islands of the sea and around the world—giv- 
ing a mass of useful information regarding the time required 
for a journey, its cost, and other particulars aot easily ob- 
tained elsewhere. : 

They also contain numerous illustrations and new and 
accurate maps of the country described. _ 

It takes a fifty-two page catalogue to give an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of this series. The following are the most 
popular numbers. 

No. 1. The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel. (2 cents) 

0. 2. Where Health and Pleasure Wait. (2 cents) 

. America’s Summer Resorts. (2 cents ) 

. Suburban Homes North of the Harlem River. (2c. ) 
. America’s Winter Resorts. (2cents) 

. Inthe Adirondack Mountains. (8 cents) 

. 7. Three Ways to Go to New York. (2cents) 

No. 8. Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. (2 cents) 
No.10. The Thousand Islands, Lake St. John, and the 


Hn wy . (2cents 

No. 11. Race withthe Australian-London Mail. (2 cents) 

No. 12. 1,500 Miles with Prince Henry. (2 cents) 

No. 18. Urban Population in 1900. (2 cents) 

No. 14. Bronx Park: Zoological and Horticultural Parks. (2c.) 

No. 15. The Prophet’s “Chamber. (2cents) 

No. 16. a ——, eenenee of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series.” 
cents 

No. 17. The Summer Boarder. (2 cents ) 


Zz 
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No. 20. Adirondack Mountainsand How to Reach Them. (2c.) 
No. 28. Real Rapid Transit to Ninety Suburban Towns. (2c.) 
No. 25. A Message to Garcia. (2 cents) 

No. 26. American Railroads. (2 cents) 

No. 28. A New Mapof Asia and the Chinese Empire. (5 cents) 
No. 29. Model Time Table Folder—Westward. (2 cents) 

No 30. Model Time Table Folder—Eastward. (2 cents) 

No. 31. Seen from the Car. (4 cents) 

No. 32. Sailings of Ocean Steamships. (2 cents) 


No. 85. Historical Pil ages. (2 cents) 
St. Louis World's Fair Folder. (2 cents) 

A copy of our fifty-two page Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
a synopsis of each of the ks now comprising the ‘‘ Four- 
Track Series,’ as well as a small half-tone reproduction of 
each of ten beautiful etchings of scenery along the lines, 
will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














77 INFORMATION BUREAUS OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Intending travelers are cordially invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded 
by these Bureaus. Complete information can be had regarding all the leading resorts, 


amd their hotels and boarding houses. 


Each city ticket office of the New York Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan 
Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & Western 


Railroads in the cities of 
New York Utica 














Brooklyn 
Boston 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Albany 


Niagara Falls Indianapolis St. Paul 
Mo:itreal Toronto Cincinnati Denver 
Syracuse Detroit Louisville San Francisco 
Rochester Cleveland St. Louis Portland 
Buffalo Pittsburg Chicago Los Angeles 

Columbus Dallas, Texas 


Is an Information Bureau where desired information regarding rates, time of trains, 
character of resorts, hotel accommodations, and a thousand and one other things the 


intending traveler wants to know will be freely given to all callers. 


copy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts’’ will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 


New York. 
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~Travel Privileses 








Some very enjoyable privileges are afforded travelers over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. as outlined below: 


PRIVILEGE 1—Option of boat or rail between Buffalo and Cleveland, 
either way, except not on tickets sold locally between those cities. 


PRIVILEGE 2—Option of boat or rail either way between Albany 
and New York City in connection with tickets reading over the 
Lake Shore-New York Central. 


PRIVILEGE 3—Stop-over at Sandusky, Ohio, for side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and the beautiful Lake Erie Islands. 

PRIVILEGE 4—Stop-over and visit at Niagara Falls. 

PRIVILEGE 5—Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for side trip visit to 
Lake Chautauqua and its great Assembly. 


These Privileges are all explained in detail in little folder entitled ‘‘ Travel Privileges,” which will 
be sent free to any address by the undersigned. 


AS an assistance in plan- 


S ulm|m ¢ F ' B O O k S Bering your vacation, the fol- 


lowing books will be sent 
to any adaress for 8 cents in postage to cover mailing cost, or 2 cents for 
any particular one desired —“‘ The Ideal Vacation Land”; ‘‘ Quiet Summer 
Retreats” ; “Lake Chautauqua’’; “Lake Shore Tours”; “Book of Trains.” 


Lake Chautauqua Excursions j,,";2 


over Lake Shore Ry. from Cleveland, O., and all points west thereof on July 
8 and 29—good 30 days. For information about travel matters address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., - : Cleveland, O. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADORESS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
EN'L PASS'R AND TICKET AGENT, ST. LOUIS. 




















NTAL_ THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE 
TLD N. E. A. 


Mew Fist Teale 


>S EAST AND Wist- 


‘aoe AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED 
EXPRESS trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, without change, between 


BOSTON, NEW YORK iiscani Farrs, aie, cleveann, DETROIT: 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places-of general interest to the tourist 








NORTH, WEST, AND SOUTHWEST 


The tourist'via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its line offers one 
gent, ever-enchanting, and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
atskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
Niagara, bordesing on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. 
No other reute can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


C. E. LAMBERT, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, NEW YORK, U. §S, A. 
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Pla Your 
Vacation Tour 


To 


California, Colorado 


The Lake Country of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin 


Yellowstone Park 


or the Great Northwest 
via the : : Sete 








Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railway 


The Best of Everything 
Write for Descriptibe Booklets 





Omg? “e+ OLN Lim Chg 


W.S. Howell, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL WY A CAT I O N LAND IN ALL AMERICA 


The Land of Evangeline 


In NOVA SCOTIA, via the 








Dominion Atlantic Railway Line 


Two magnificent twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers, 


ee — ~  ‘* Prince George’’ and ‘‘Prince Arthur,’’ in commis- 
cue 4 sion during the coming season between Boston and 


The Maritime Provinces 


Fast Express service Boston to Yarmouth, connecting 
there with the famous ‘‘ Flying Bluenose”’ for all points 
in the provinces. The steamers of this Company are 
electric lighted throughout, combining greatest speed 


with comfort and safety. 
E: Leave Long Wharf, Boston, 








PRESENT SERVIC 
Tuesday and Friday, 2 p.m., will be INCREASED TO 


Daily Service about July Ist. 


Delightful Climate, Beautiful Scenery, and the Most 
Hosmtable People in America. 

‘At the many prettily situated towns in the Annapolis 
Valley, tourists can spend the summer in cozy retreat in 
a very inexpensive manner. The bracing air, filled with 
= ozone, is the greatest appetizer in the world, and 

as made the ‘‘ Land of Evangeline ’’ famous as a health 
resort. The poet Longfellow in ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ has only 
faintly outlined its manifold charms. 

S.S. ‘‘Prince Rupert’’ service, between St. John, N.B., 
and D by daily after June Ist. 

For full particulars as to boarding houses, hotels, and 
beautifully illustrated literature, write to 


J. F. Masters, N. E. Supt., Long Wharf, Boston. 
8. S. PRINCE ARTHUR. F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A., Kentville, Nova Scotia 
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PETOSKEY 
BAY VIEW 





Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Do You Want to Know 


about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the Summer ? 


A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the | 
time—economical living, health, rest and comfort. 

Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to pay 
Postage) and mention this magazine and we will 
send you our 1904 edition of 2 


“MICHIGAN IN SUMMER” 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, hotel 
rates, etc., and interestin 
famous resort region reached by the 


Grand Rapids é>Indiana Railway 
“The Fishing Line” 
WEQUETONSING 


WALLOON LAKE 
HARBOR POINT © CROOKED LAKE 


A fine train service, fast time, excellent dining 
cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agt. 















information about this 


GACKINAC ISLAND 
TRAVERSE CITY 
NORTHPORT 


















Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 




















Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator a halned ; 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on “the 
“ Amerind "— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 





1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 
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LOW RATES 


during 


SUMMER 








VACATION 


ALL POINTS WEST 


via the popular 





No Excess Fare Charged on Any 





Train 


Drop a one-cent postal card to 


B. F. Horner, G. P. A., Cleveland, O. 
R. E. PAYNE, G. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. W. EccLesTong, D. P. A. 
385 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
L. P. Burcess, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washingtoa St., Boston, Mass. 





The Most Direct m s ‘: ‘ 





The Only Two and Four Track System 





The Quickest as well as the Best Route 





From BOSTON to 
ALBANY BUFFALO 
DETROIT TOLEDO 


CHICAGO and the WEST 
is bia the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


. 


and the 


> 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 
Dining Car Service, and the most 
thorough equipment possible, 
make this the most delightful 
and popular route for all tourists 
from New England. < 


A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass, Ast. Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Railway Offers Many Attractive 
Trips at Extremely Low Rates. 


Some of the occasions on account of 
which extremely low rates have been 
authorized, via Southern Railway, which 
are available to the general public are 


given below: 


Athens, Ga.—Summer school, July 2, 


11, 18, 1904. Washington, D. C., 
Athens and return, $17.75. 


Dallas, Texas.—General Assembly 
Cumberland Presbyterian church, May 
15-18, 1904. Washington, D. C., to 
Dallas and return, $39.55. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—Interstate Sugar 
Cane Growers’ Association, May 3, 1904. 


Washington, D. C., to Jacksonville and 
return $22.90. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Summer  Schooi, 


June 26, July 5, 11, 18, 25, 1904. Wash- 
seas’ D. C., to Knoxville and return, 


Los Angeles, Cal.—General Confer- 
ence Methodist Episcopal Church, April 
22-30, 1904. New York to Los Angeles 
and return $67.00. 


Monteagle, Tenn.—June30, July 19-30, 
August 1, 5,6. Washington, D. C., to 
Monteagle and return. 

_Atlanta, Ga.—Southern Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, May 10-12. One and one-third 
fare. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Supreme Lodge 
Ancient Order United Workmen, June 9- 
15, One and one-third fare. 

Atlanta, Ga.— American Association of 
Nurserymen, June 18-22. One and one- 
third fare. 

Atlanta, Ga.—American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, May 21, 22, 
23, 1904. Washington, D. C., to Atlanta 
and return, $17.75. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Annual meeting 
Southern Baptist Convention and Aux- 
iliary Societies, May 10-12, 1904. Wash- 
sh on. D. C., to Nashville and return, 


Nashville, Tenn.—Peahody Normal 
summer school, June 5-18; July 3, 1904. 
ee D. C., Nashville and return, 


San Francisco, Cal.—National Asso- 
ciation Retail Grocers of the United 
States, April 22-30, 1904. New York to 
San Francisco and return, $67.00. 


St. Louis, mv.—suvuis:ana Purchase 
Exposition, May-November, 194. 


The above are a few of the points to 
which Jow rates have been authorized, 
and information as to additional points 
can be obtained upon application to 
ticket agents. 


Excelient Train Service. Through 
Pullman Sleeping Cars. Unexcelled 
Dining Car Service. Observation Cars. 

For exact further detailed information, 
apply to New York Office, 271 and 1185 


Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Comfort in Travel 

Is realized to the highest degree when 
traveling on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


DELAWARE 


WATER GAI 


nie An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Lackawanna of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful Delaware 
Valley near by; 24 hours from New York; golf, boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. A handsomely illustrated. book of 128 pages, 
with full information about hotels and boarding houses, and a fascinating 
love story, ‘A Chance Courtship,” will be sent for 10 cents in_stamps. 


—_~=* - 
Address, T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City) 


Railroad 
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H For the Tourist res to unit 

r Service Exclusively pleasure with Scaminker maaeume cost. ia 
STEAMSHIP For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 

For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 

Three sailings each week_between 
Chicago,Frankfort,Northport,Charlevoix, 


Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 





















ALWAYS ON TIME 


Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. (- 
Chicago ) 3 
asf oN) 


ti, 
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THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS 18 VIA?:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : : : 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


iW. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 


PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED-ORCHARD 





Last of the Season. 

Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tour. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s last three- 
day personally-conducted tour to Wash- 
ington, for the present season will leave 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Elizabeth, 
and Trenton, May12. Round-trip rates— 
only difference being in the hotel selected 
in Washington—are $12 and $14.50 from 
New York, $10.50 or $13.00 from Trenton, 
and{proportionate rates from other points. 
Tickets cover railroad transportation for 
the round trip and hotel accommodations. 
A special side i to Mt. Vernon may 
also be taken. All tickets are good for 
ten days, with special hotel rates at ex- 
piration of hotel coupon. For itineraries 
and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agents, 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or Geo. W. Boyd, General 
ee Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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MIcHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


**THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE."’ 


to the 


Health and : : 
Pleasure Resorts 


of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Utah, 
and the Pacific Coast. 


Through sleeping cars from Boston, 
New York, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls 
to Detroit, Michigan points, and Chicago. 

For illustrated folder write 

W. H. UNDERWOOD, G.E.P. Agt., 





FALLS VIEW STATION. 


satisfactory view of the Great Cataract. 


All day trains stop five to ten minutes affording the most comprehensive and 


Buffalo. 
O. W. RuGGLEs, G. P. & T. Agt., 
Chicago. 

















ACATIONS 


Have you decided 
where to go? 
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NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 


are popular, health- 
ful, and reached best 
by the 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


‘“*THE MODEL ROAD” 


Send 6 cents in stamps for booklet, ‘SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for vacationists, to 
C. M. BURT, G. P. A., New York City 











Camphor. 

Since Japan has made the production of camphor a 
monopoly (she owns the island of Formosa, where it is 
produced) this commodity is sure to rise in price. As it 
is an ingredient of smokeless powder, celluloid, India 
ink, and many medicines, it is of importance. The tree 
from which it is made is an evergreen. It belongs 
among the laurels and it grows to be some fifty feet high. 
The tree is cut down and made into chips, which are 
then boiled in water. The gum rises to the top and is 


skimmed off. The government requires a tree to be 
planted for every tree cut down. 





Coming Meetings. 


May 10-18.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at 
Milwaukee. Miss M. Emma Roberts, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
president. —Miss Eunice Bannister, of Peoria, IIl., chairman 
of executive committee. 

June 13-15.—National Conference on the Education of 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children, at Portland, 
Maine, F. H. Nibecker, chairman, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21-23.—South Arkansas Teachers’ Association. 
George W. Mason, of Junction City, president. 

June 28-July 1.—National Educational Association, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Dr. John W. Cook, De Kalb, Ill., president; 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 

June 29, 30-July 1.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association 
at Portland. D. A. Grout, Portland, president; G. W. Jones, 
Salem, secretary. 

July 5-8.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethle- 
hem, N. H. Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn.,president; 
William C. Crawford, Boston, Mass., secretary. 

July 26.—American Story Tellers’ League at Knoxville, 
Tenn. R. T. Wyche, Greensboro, N. C., president. 





Summer Schools. 


July 12-Aug. 16.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Address William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

July 26-Aug. 11.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Music at Boston. Address American Book Company, 100 
Washington square, New York city. 

July 4-July 16.—The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music at Chicago. Address American Book Co., 
521-523 Wabash avenue, Chicago, II]. 

July 4-July 16.—National Summer school at San Francisco. 
Address Ginn & Company, 325 Sansome street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

July 25-Aug. 6.—National Summer school at Chicago 
a Ginn & Company, 378-388 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 


July 9-Aug. 19.—Chautauqua Summer schools at Chautau- 
qua, x Y. Address the Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y 

July 12-29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Ad- 
dress Albert E. Carr, 221 Columbus avenue, Boston, and 
Edgar O. Silver, 85 Fifth avenue, New York. 

July 12-29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at 
Northwestern university, Evanston, [l]. Address Frank D. 
Farr, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Summer session of Columbia university 
at New York city. James C. Egbert, Jr., director. 

July 7-Aug. 19.—Cornell university summer session, at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-Aug. 18.—Harvard Summer school, at Cambridge, 
Mass. Address J. L. Love, secretary. 
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On appeal the appellate court held that when such a con- 
School Law. “ tract for employment purported to be for the’ensuing term, 


verbal evidence of the length of such term was competent 
to aid the contract. The court also held that the insertion 














iS} in a teacher’s contract, which expressly stated numerous 
Recent Legal Decisions. causes for which the teacher might be discharged, such as 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. immorality, revocation of license, etc., of a provision that 


Srenntimennn at Gteaal. this contract is to hold good so long as said trustee sees 

According to a recent decision of the Indiana 
supreme court a township trustee can use his 
own discretion in determining what schools 
shall be maintained in the township. 

He may also, acting in good faith, discon- 
tinue a school in which the average daily atten- 
dance falls below twelve. The trustee’s deci- 
sion, however, is subject to appeal to the county 
superintendent. It cannot be presumed, with- 
out any showing in proof thereof, that the trus- 
tee used fraudulent means to bring the attend- 
ance below twelve in order to evade the statute. 

After a school has been discontinued the law 
does not provide for its re-establishment on the 
petition of the voters, notwithstanding the trus- 
tee discontinued the sessions without their con- 
sent. The court declared that in the adminis- 
tration of school affairs many questions of ex- 
pediency arise in which the action of a school 
officer is not subject to revision by the courts 
where good faith has been exercised. 


Liability of Board on Contract With Teacher. 


The supreme court of North Carolina has de- 
cided that no recovery can be had for a teach- 
er’s services against the members of a school 
board individually on a contract made by them 
as a committee. Onthe other hand the Ken- 
tucky courts have held that where school trus- 
tees fail to raise and collect the school funds as 
required by law, they may be held personally 
liable to the teacher for a failure to pay him as 
agreed, 


Cancellation of Contract With Teacher. 


feIn a case in Indiana it was shown that the 
trustee discharged the complainant, a teacher, 
from the school for no other reason than that 
the school children were willing to be conveyed 
to other schools, thus making a saving of $170 
to the township. The trustee inserted in the 
contract a condition that it should ‘‘ hold good 
as long as there are twelve pupils or more, or as 
said trustee sees fit.’’ The trustee explained 
this clause by saying that if an epidemic of 
small-pox or other contagious disease made it 
necessary to close the school, he did not wish 
to be bound to pay wages to the teacher. The 
latter was allowed to teach one month. During 
that time, she alleged, the trustee was persuad- 
ing her patrons to send their children to other 


stelaueex te ae township. She Hon. B. S. Irvin, Esq., President of Board of Elucation, Washington, Ga. , 
fit,’’ did not give the 
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The California courts 
have recently decided a 
case on the ever-pres- 
ent teacher’s contract. 
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for a year was entered 
into on July 5. ‘It con- 
tained nothing to show 
that it-was not for the 
school year. The court 
| = | held that the term 
——— ‘year’ in such a con- 

tract meant ‘‘school 
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Notes of New Books. 


A new edition of John Fiske’s Civil Government in the 
United States has been published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. Only those who have subjected Mr. Fiske’s book 
to the test of extended use, with classes of all ranges of 
ability, can fully appreciate its merits as a text-book. It 
has the right point of view. It is progressive and inter- 
pretative in method. Moreover, the free use of historical 
material admirably adapts the book to the scheme of 
study | eres by the Committee of Seven. Finally, the 
story of our government is admirably told in Mr. Fiske’s 
charming style. 

The present edition was edited by Mr. D. S. Sanford who 
has also made some valable additions. The most important 
of these is a discussion of American city government. The 

roblems and defects of municipal government are given a 
eet treatment in the belief that they are the most vitally 
importont, questions to be treated in the study of civics in 
America. : 

A critical study of the new edition shows that the book is 
thoroly well adapted to school needs, and in addition is one 
that might be read with profit by the general reader. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 

The Corona Song Book, compiled by Mr. William C. Hoff, 


and published by Ginn & Co., Boston, is a veritable treasury 
of part songs, oratorio selections, national hymns, and spe- 








cial songs intended for use in high and grammar schools, : 


colleges, and seminaries. The hymns and tunes have been 
carefully selected for devotional exercises and are strictly 
undenominational in character. The typographic neatness 
of the book is especially notewortby. The number of vocal 
selections is 141, the number of pages 362. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


Swain School Lectures, by Andrew Ingraham, late head- 
master of the Swain Free school, New Bedford, Mass.—In 
this book are discussed the following topics: Psychology, 
about Minds; Epistemology, about Knowledges; Metaphy- 
sics, about Existences; Logic, about things as Related; A 
Universe of Hegel; Seven Processes of Language; Nine 
Uses of Language; Many Meaningsof Money; Some Origins 
of the Number Two. These topics are treated in such a way 
as to stimulate thought. They are a mental tonic for the 
teacher who wishes to advance in the profession. (The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. Price, $1.00.) 


First Reader: Stories of Earth and Sky, by Mabel Osgood 
Wright, belongs to the Heart of Nature series. It is the 
custom nowadavs to sugar-coat science, literature, and his- 
tory for the little ones, and those who have seen the avidity 
with which the pupils devour these tales will admit that the 
cust 'm isago done. The author of these nature stories 
has been especially successful in presenting them in sucha 
way as to appeal to the child’s strongest mental quality, his 
imagination. In fact they have the literary quality toa 
high degree, in that nature pictures and stories are blended 
harmoniously together. The animate and inanimate things 
speak and act in a natural way and Anne, the little girl who 
figures in the story, recognizes them as friendsand acquain- 
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tances. The illustrations, scenes from nature taken at first 
—_ _ by Joseph M. Gleeson. (The Macmillan Co., New 
ork. 


The Spinner Family, by Alice Jeane Patterson. With 
frontispiece in color, and many drawings in the text, by 
Bruce Horsfall. The authors have given the young another 
very attractive book designed to lead them to see exactly 
what goes on around them. In themselves, spiders are 
rather repulsive, but their webs are marvels of beauty. 
Some of them also show wonderful skill in engineering. 








. 


Supt T. E. Hollingsworth, Washingtcn, Ga. 


The different plans upon which these are constructed are 
well described as well as the different materials used ard 
the arrangement of the spinerets which produce these sub- 
stances. The chapter upon the fliers who sail thru the air 
upon a thread of silk is specially interestirg. A brief de- 
scription of the different parts of the bcdy and their food, 
with the enemies against whom they have to conterd, com- 
pletes the volume. Most of the illustrations are good, and 
appear to have been drawn from the objects themselves. 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. ) 


No. 5 of Western Educational Helps is an aid in the 
study and teaching of ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ and the ‘‘ Vision of 
Sir Launfal,’’ with complete text of the latter, by J. W. 
Graham, ex-county superintendent of schools, Kings county. 
There are biographical sketches of Whittier and Lowell, 
explanations, questions, etc. The notes on ‘‘Snow-Bounhd ’’ 
will be especially welcomed by teachers of literature, as it 
is a difficult poem to teach. (The Whitaker & Ray Com-. 
pany, San Francisco. Price, $0.25.) 
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A Primary School Building in Washington, Ga. 








T. E. Hollingswortb, Supt. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concernin; 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that a 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
notes of school su me are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hdttor of Tur 
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The Construction of the Piano. 


As buyers of school supplies have often discovered, to 
their cost, the modern piano is the complicated product of 
years of investigation and labor. It is, in fact, an exceed- 
ingly delicate and sensitive mechanism which is little com- 
prehended by the average buyer. A few words as to the 
construction of the modern instrument may throw some 
light on the principles of manufacture and show what 
should be looked for in purchasing. s 

The first thing that impresses one on —— a store to 
view an instrument is the case, of some highly polished, 
finely grained wood. This technically consists of the sides 
and the end of the instrument. Within the sides, support- 
ing and holding them in place are braces of heavy timber 
forming the body or frame. At the front end of this frame 
is attached the pin-block into which the tuning pins are 
driven. The sounding board is then laid. This is made fast 
to the sides of the case, and an iron plate is placed across 
it from end to end to hold the strings tightly drawn. The 
action is then adjusted in such a manner that a hammer on 
being brought into play by the depression of itskey, strikes 
a string, which produces atone. The strings are drawn 
from the front to the farther end of the plate and rests 
upon a bridge which is glued to the sounding board and 
bears directly upon it. As the strings are set to vibrating 
by the blows of the hammers, the vibrations are communi- 
cated thru the bridge to the sounding-board. This causes 
the latter to vibrate in its turn and so the tone of the piano 








THE PLATE 


is increased. This increase and transmission of sound is 
the theory upon which the piano is constructed. 

The case of the modern grand piano consists of the sides, 
ends, and timbers which form the frame of the structure. 
The sides are made of separate pieces of wood and are con- 
nected by cross-timbers which lelp to maintain the down- 
ward tension of the strings. Then comes the pin-block, vir- 
tually a part of the case, into which are set the pins which 
hold the strings. It is placedat the front end of the frame. 
The construction of the pin-block is of great importance, for 
upon its perfection depends in a large measure, the capacity 
of the piano to remain in tune. 

The large iron plate is made of cast iron to enable it to 
bear the tension of the strings which stretch across it, ex- 
erting a constant strain of over forty thousand pounds. The 
plate has to be fitted perfectly in its place over the sound- 
ing board; each screw and each bolt fitting exactly. Every 
point of contact between the plate and the rim of the board 
must be perfect. This exact fit is demanded in order to 
prevent the slightest rattling. 

The tones of the instrument, as is obvious from the gen- 
eral theory, are produced by a hammer striking one or 
more strings. The last eight tones in the bass have a 
single string for each tone; the next fourteen tones have 
two strings, and the remaining sixty-six usually have three 
strings. Thus there are sixty-eight separate sets of strings 
and two hundred and thirty-four individual strings. The 
strings have as their basis steel wire, but the bass strings 
are wound with copper so as to add weight for the deeper 
tones. The tenor strings are wound with iron to cquilite 
the quality of tone from the copper-wound strings of the 
bass to the plain steel strings above. 

We come next to the most important part of the whole 
instrument, the sounding board. Upon it depends the tone 
of the instrument. The character of the tone depends toa 


large extent upon the quality of wood in the sounding 
board, the manner in which its different sections are 
matched and prepared, the care and labor expended upon it, 

So sensitive is the wood employed for this purpose to 
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TUNING-PINS 


climatic changes that the sounding board tends to lose its 
shape very easily. Under certain conditions the board will 
expand and the soft and hard fibers of the wood will be 
pressed together. Under other conditions the board will 
contract so that it assumes a perfectly flat shape. The loss 
of the original or convex shape results in a great loss of 
tone, owing to its inability to bear against the pressure of 
the strings. 

The spruce lumber from which the best sounding boards 
are made is subjected to a temperature of about 150 de- 

rees for a considerable time, often as long as five years. 

he purpose of this is to shrink the wood to its utmost 
limit, for if shrinkage occurs after the board is in place in 
the finished instrument the result is disastrous. The 
dreaded tin-pan effect comes from a cracked sounding 
board which is usually caused by shrinkage. After the 
drying process is completed the board is taken into a nor- 
mal temperature, where the effect of the temperature tends 
to cause the wood to swell. To avoid this bars of spruce 
are glued on the under side of the board at right angles to 
the —_ of the wood. These prevent the board’s swelling 
on the under side but allow the upper side to swell. This 
action causes a crowning or arching of the top-side of the 





THE FRAME 


board,—the very end desired. Many persons seem to have 
the impression that the sounding board vibrates. It does 
not as a whole, but it does as to its various molecules. 

As the final touch of the manufacture the action of the 
instrument is vastly important, for upon it depends the ex- 
pression of any feeling which the player imparts. So it is 
necessary for the action to be sensitively yet firmly made. 
In the action we include the hammers, keys, and pedals. 
The hammers which strike the strings are made of wood 
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covered with felt, the keys of ivory and wood and the pedals 
of steel. Each key has its corresponding string or set of 
strings and consequently each key has its corresponding 
hammer. The hammers which strike the great strings in 
the bass clef are much thicker and heavier than the hammer 
which strikes, for instance, the small strings of the treble 
clef. Soif it were not for a practical adjustment more 
strength would be required to depress a bass key than to 
depress a treble key. This difficulty is obviated by weight- 
ing the keys themselves so as to have a comparatively uni- 
form requisite key pressure thruout the keyboard. Small 
discs of lead are inserted inthe sides of the wooden keys 
below the ivory tops for this purpose. When inserted 
toward the front the weight assists in depressing the key; 
when placed in further, a greater key pressure is nec- 
essitated. Thus the pressure required to depress the av- 
erage key equals two and a half ounces in weight. 

The felt covering of the hammer heads must be neither 
too hard nor too soft. As the degree of firmness calcu- 
lated to produce the most satisfying results is never found 
in the natural state of the material, the felt is made softer 
by pricking it. The softer the wool, the softer is the 
to) 


ne. 

After the key has been struck and the hammer has re- 
sponded and tuuched the strings nothing can - modify the 
tone produced except the pedal. Modern pianos are 
equipped with at least two, the soft and loud pedals. The 
soft pedal, which is operated by the player’s left 
foot, shifts the entire keyboard to the right. This changes 
the touch of the hammers against the strings so that one 
less string of each unison is struck than normally. In the 
case of the bass notes which have but one string, they are 
struck by a softer part of the hammers. The string which 
is not struck does not remain entirely silent, however, for 
it vibrates thru the influence of the vibrating strings. The 
loud pedal lifts all the dampers and thus permits the strings 
to vibrate freely. When any single key is depressed and 
the loud pedal is in operation the tone from the single 
string is re-enforced by sympathetic vibration of the other 
strings. A third pedal is sometimes found on large pianos, 
called the sostenuto. By its mechanism the dampers of any 
unison or group of unisons may be raised regardless of all 
others. 

A few words as to the general care of these various 
mechanisms combined into the finished instrument may not 
be out of place. The greatest foe to be contended with is 
the atmosphere. An even temperature is the ideal, and so 
a piano should never be placed near the heat register, ra- 
diator, or window. Dampness is the second great foe, for 
in addition to swelling the woodwork, it rusts the strings, 
tuning-pins, and other parts. Then, too corrosion eats into 
the metal, and is generally harmful. 
care and sensible oversight a 
for a long number of years. 

The accompanying illustrations were loaned by Wing & 
Son, Ninth avenue, Thirteenth and Hudson streets, New 
York city. The excellence of their pianos is too well known 
to need elaboration here. It is sufficient to say that they 
are made in the most approved manner, of the best mater- 
ials, and have proved entirely satisfactory wherever they 
have been adopted. 


American Art for Schools.* 


The work of American artists has won thruout the world 
abundant appreciation of its distinction and accomplishment, 
in portraiture, landscape, symbolical painting, and mural 
decoration. But in the selection of subjects for the orna- 
mentation of the school-room, its value as an educational 
influence seems not to have been fully perceived. It is diffi- 
cult to choose pictures wisely for this purpose. Willa pro- 
posed picture interest the boys and girls as they see it from 
day to day? Will they understand it? However good the 
art, if it does not interest the pupil, bare walls well tinted 
would serve as well. 

This is not to imply that classical or medieval art should 
be ignored in schools, but it is true that many examples of 
it fail in effect because they are not painted with feelings 
and sympathies of American boys and girls of the present 
day. Our American art is full.of vitality, is inspiring in its 
themes, and speaks the language of our own time. Our 
boys and girls with masterpieces of European art before 
them shouid have at least an equal opportunity of acquaint- 
ance with the representative works of American art. To 
provide such works Curtis & Cameron, of Boston, whose 
house has for so many years stood as the one art publishing 
house distinctively representative of American art, have 
developed their facilities for the extra large sizes required 
for proper effect on school-room walls. The increase in 
size over the standard sizes of their Copley Prints is by what 
is known as bromide enlargement, and the effect is highly 
satisfactory, both in standard gray and in sepiatone. A 
special descriptive list has been prepared by the publishers. 

In the regular size of Copley Prints some 200 paintings by 
the most distinguished American artists are cataloged. The 
names of Abbey, Sargent, St. Gaudens, Inness, La Farge, 
French, and Homer indicate the high character of the paint- 
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ings reproduced in this series. As to the quality of the 
prints, they have for years been recognized as the best art 
productions in America. 


A Useful Desk Device. 


Clerical work seems to be increasing in the schools rather 
than diminishing. Now files of papers of all kinds are as 
common in the school office as in that of a business estab- 
lishment. So with the introduction of a more or less 
business-like way of conducting affairs, it has been found 
advisable and necessary to introduce the mechanical features 
of the business world. One of these, for which the de- 
mand in the school is great, is the ‘‘ Champion Punch and 
Fastener.’’ For binding documents, papers, cloth, or other 
fabric where an easily removable fastener is required it is 
unsurpassed. 

The accompanying illustration gives an excellent idea of 
how the device works. The punch by a light blow is driven 





thru a thickness of one-half inch or more, carrying the 
‘Champion Fastener’’ with it, and when withdrawn leaves 
the fastener behind. The tangs are then bent down in the 
usual manner. 

This punch while es wry 4 designed for use with the 
champion fastener, will be found useful for many office 
purposes, as for perforating documents for the insertion of 
tape or ribbon, for perforating A ps or fabric, for the in- 
sertion of the ordinary round head or T fasteners. 

This is only one of several ingenious and useful devices 
manufactured by E. L. Sibley, of Bennington, Vt., which 
will be found useful in school work. Another is the 
‘‘Challenge Eyelet Press.’’ A third is the ‘‘ New Crown 
File Band.’’ This is a device for bundles of papers, pack- 
ages, and like articles, which will not only be found handier 
than rubber and other forms of bands for school use, but is 
climate-proof and exceedingly durable. All the materials 
used in these articles are the best procurable and will repay 
investigation. 


Caps and Gowns. 


The prize offer of Cotrell & Leonard, the makers of caps 
and gowns, of prizes for the high school classes making the 
best appearance should attract attention. Pictures may be 
sent in by school boards, principals, class officers, or pho- 
tographers. The pictures are to be taken in caps and 
gowns, either rented or purchased. 

At this time of year especially, the value of caps and 
gowns in aap wee we exercises calls for attention. Unfor- 
tunately the tendency in the average high school is to go to 
display in the exercises of the year. No special problem of 
this feature of school work offers more trouble than the 
question of dress. Extravagance and trouble are almost 
completely eliminated by the introduction of the academic 
cap and gown. Many schools have already realized the ad- 
vantages which accrue from the use of this costume. More 
schools will use it this year than last, which may be taken 
as a sign of progress in conducting graduation exercises. 

Cotrell & Leonard are recognized as the leading con- 
structors of academic costume and it is to be hoped that 
their prize offer will add to the use of caps and gownsin ~ 
our secondary schools. 





The text-book campaign in Virginia has attracted a large 
number of bookmen to that state during the past month. 
The peculiar conditions governing the adoptions in the state 
have called for energetic work on the part of both bookmen 
and publishers. Four cities and several counties have already 
made adoptions, but the work is still going on in various 
parts of the state. Most of the prominent houses are repre- 
sented in the field and the final list it is expected will be in- 
teresting. It is rare indeed for an adoption to keep the 


attention of so many houses and so many bookmen for so 
long a time as has the present one in Virginia. Judging 
from the list selected by the state commission the Virginia 
schools will use good text-books during the next five years. 
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School Equipment News. 


Bids for school supplies for the Indian schools will be 
opened in New York on May 24 at the local Indian ware- 
house, 119 Wooster street. Among the supplies are text- 
books, books of a general character, wall maps, black- 
boards, slate pencils, pens, penholders, chalk, ink, inkwells, 
globes, and thermometers. Bids are also called for 800 sets 
of children’s garden utensils for school gardens. 


The question of the adoption of a class pin often comes up 
in graduating classes at this time of the year. The idea of 
some emblem is by no means a bad one, since it encourages 
class and school enthusiasm, albeit in a somewhat uncon- 
scious manner. From the side of the pupil it is an excellent 
idea in that in future years he will have something tangible 
to recall school days. 

The Bunde & Upmeyer Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
are large designers and makers of this kindof work. Their 
facilities are large, and they will gladly prepare original de- 
signs in colors for any school or class desiring them. Being 
—_ in this line their designs are both original and ex- 
clusive. 


In furnishing a room with blackboards there is no substi- 
tute for natural slate. Not only in wearing qualities but 
also in satisfactory usefulness is it superior to any artificial 
preparation. School boards desiring a natural slate of high 
quality would do well to write to the Excelsior Slate Com- 
pany, of Pen Argyl, Pa. In this connection it may be added 
that there is a tendency on the part of school boards to de- 
lay their orders of this class of supplies until summer. If 
— - at present much more satisfactory results will be 
obtained. 


Teachers who are nae for something to give their 
pupils at the close of school or for weekly rewards should 
write to John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. His cards and book- 
lets are daintily designed productions, 

Teachers of drawing and construction work will find sev- 
eral of the products bearing the ‘‘ Higgins’’ stamp of prac- 
tical value in the school-room work. Among these products 
are ‘‘Higgins Drawing Inks’’ and ‘‘ Higgins Paste.’’ 


A new series has been added to the ‘‘ Individual Outline . 


Maps”’ published by J. M. Olcott & Company. It includes 
Eastern China, Manchuria, Korea, and Japan on a large 
scale, so that it may be used in following the movement of 
the Russian and Japanese armies. The use of the outline 
map of Asia for this purpose met with such favor that the 
publishers decided to issue this special map. 

The ‘‘ Graphic Copy-Books,’’ ‘‘O’Neill’s Dictation Blanks,’’ 
and ‘‘O’Neill’s Punctuation,’’ published by Parker P. Sim- 
mons, were adopted by the Virginia state text-book com- 
mission. They were inadvertently omitted from the list re- 
cently published in these columns. 

The Klip Klip holders are satisfactory binders for maga- 
zines and they are also excellent for holding examination 
and other school papers together. They are manufactured 
by H. H. Ballard, of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Messrs. E. J. Johnson & Company, 38 Park Row, New 
York city, have issued a booklet containing useful informa- 
tion concerning setting up blackboards in school-rooms. 
The firm supplies the natural slate blackboards, also roofing 
slating, from their quarries in Maine. 

The Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East Twenty-third 
street, New York city, has on exhibition a series of pane 
photographs of the great Ghent altar-piece which was the 
work of Hubert and Jan Van Eyck. This altar piece is one 
of the masterpieces of Christian art, but unfortunately has 
not been kept intact. Some of the panels are in Berlin, 
some in Brussels, and some inGhent. The photographs form 
a complete series of pictures ina size three-tenths of the 
original. Art students should be attracted to these pictures 
not only for their beauty but as representations of work be- 
longing to the earliest Flemish schools. 

An exhibition of methods in kindergarten work has been 
arranged by the educational museum at Teachers college. 
The exhibit includes work from the schools of Teachers 
college. the New York Free Kindergarten system, the 
Walton kindergarten for colored children, and the kinder- 
garten of Pratt institute. There are also spe-imens of work 
carried on by prospective teachers of kindergartens in 
Teachers college and other training schools. Several sup- 
ply firms show a collection of typical material used in kin- 
dergarten work. 

Mr. Edwin O. Grover has resigned his position as general 
editor of Rand, McNally & Company, and is now with Atkin- 
son &-Company, of Chicago, dealers in school oy Mr. 
Grover is well-known in the educational field thru his suc- 


cessful connection with Ginn & Company for a number of 
years, and his work as editor of the text-book department 
of Rand, McNally & Company. He is a most efficient editor 
with a keen business sense, combining excellent artistic 
taste with liberal scholarship, clear judgement, and fa fine 
appreciation of the needs of the schools. We wish him all 
success, 
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Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, of the University of Chicago, is 
still interested in the devising of practical aids to the teach- 
ing of nature study. His latest device is a weather chart 
for the use Of schools which should prove an invaluable 
help in meteorological work. The chart gives space for re- 
cording the weather by means of colors and the use of lines. 
The following data are recorded: Day and night; clear, 
cloudy, and rainy weather; depth of rainfall; temperature; 
direction of the wind; barometer and averages. The chart 
should prove a help in study work in the grades. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, 33-37 East Seventeenth 
street, New York city, have issued a standard library cata- 
log of 2,500 books selected from the lists of all publishers. 
This list has been made up after a careful examination of 
lists of books recommended by state library commissions 
and educational bodies. Any one having occasion to select 
pnt public school libraries would find this catalog in- 
valuable, 


The American Book Company.has recently published a 
‘*New Century History of the United States,’’ by the late 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, the last literary work which its 
author was destined to undertake. Mrs. George Cary Eg- 
gleston says in a brief memoir that this history was a wor 
whose success he had very much at heart, having long be- 
lieved that there was peculiar need of a book in the public 
schools which without undue condensation should tell the 
story of our own country and at the same time throw the 
emphasis upon the life conditions at the various periods 
rather than upon a summary of public events. 


A. J. Nystrom & Company, 132-134 Lake street, Chicago, 
have enna for the purpose of manufacturing school 
supplies. The capital, according to the articles of incorpor- 
ation, is $10,000. The ie og are A.J. Nystrom, R. 
M. Ringland, and I. H. Ellis. The company is the sole 
agent in the United States for the Johnston maps. 


The Lothrop Publishing Company, of Boston, is continu- 
ing its general business, but the educational department is 
to be abandoned. The excellent text-books list of the house 
is on the market, but as yet no announcement has been 
made of its purchase. 


The Parker Educational Company, of Madison, Wis., an- 
nounces that it is prepared to furnish school supplies. Mr. 
H. C. Wolf, business manager of the company, is to have 
charge of the new department. 


A picture plan of the World’s Fair at St. Louis is a great 
help to the intending visitor, as it will save his time and 
greatly increase his pleasure. Mr. R. A. Reid, 411 Olive 
street, St. Louis, has just- published a new picture which 
takes in the entire exposition and accurately indicates the 
location of allthe buildings, great and small, of the vast 
creation, the whole being carefully indexed. Mr. Reid will 
mail the large picture for fifteen two-cent stamps anda 
copy of his sixty-four page World’s Fair Album for an addi- 
tional thirty cents in stamps. 


It is an interesting announcement that the Remington 
Typewriter Company makes—that 15,081 of its machines are 
used for instruction purposes in the schools of the United 
States and Canada. This is 3,499 more than all other makes 
of writing machines combined. 





Soaked in Coffee 
Until too Stiff to Bend Over. 


‘* When I drank coffee I often had sick headaches, nervous- 
ness, and biliousness much of the time, but about two years 
ago I went to visit a friend und got in the habit of drinking 
Postum. 

‘*T have never touched coffee since and the result has been 
that I have been entirely cured of all my stomach and ner- 
vous trouble. 

‘*My mother was just the same way; we all drink Postum 
now and have never had any other coffee in the house for 
two years and we are all well. 

‘* A neighbor of mine, a great coffee drinker, was troubled 
with pains in her side for years and was an invalid. She 
was not able to do her work and could not even mend 
clothes or do anything at all where she would have to bend 
forward. If she tried to do a little hard work she would get 
Pe a that she would have to lie down for the rest of 
the day. 

| pensueded her at last to stop drinking coffee and try 
Postum Food Coffee and she did so and she has used Postum 
ever since; the result has been that she can now do her 
work, can sit for a whole day and mend and can sew on the 
machine and she never feels the least bit of pain in her side. 
In fact she has got well and it shows coffee was the cause 
of the whole trouble. ; 

‘‘T could also tell you about several other neighbors who 
have been cured by quitting coffee and using Postum in its 
place.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ , 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


A large number of men in the educational trade are Dart- 
mouth graduates and they played an important part in 
raising the money to replace the famous Dartmouth hall 
which was recently burned. Henry Hilton, of the Chicago 
office of Ginn & Company, had charge of raising the money 
in the West. 


Mr. George P. Brett, president of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, who has just returned from London, made arrange- 
ments while abroad for the establishment of an Australian 
agency forthe company. Hereafter the books published 
by the Macmillan Company will appear simultaneously in 
New York, London, Canada, India, and Australasia. 


Rand, McNally & Company have recently consolidated 
their school map and school book departments under the 
more genera! title of ‘‘ Educational Department.’’ Mr. C. 
F. Newkirk, who has been manager of the school book de- 
partment for the past three years becomes manager of the 
educational department with largely increased responsi- 
bility. _Mr. Newkirk, before becoming connected with 
Rand, McNally & Company, was manager of the Chicago 
office of Houghton, Mifflin & Company for ten years. Dur- 
ing his service in the book field he has made hosts of 
friends both in the educational trade field and among edu- 
cators at large. 

Rand, McNally & Company state that in the future all 
correspondence in regard to school maps, globes, and school 


supplies should be addressed to their educational depart- 
ment. 


William MacDonald, who was formerly with the Mac- 

millan Company and the Lothrop Publishing Company in New 
- England, is now representing Charles Scribner’s Sons in 
Virginia. 

Frank J. Sherman, formerly with the Globe School Book 
Company, is now the New England representative of the J. 
B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia. His office is in 
the Walker building, 120 Boylston street, Boston. Mr. 
Sherman has a wide circle of friends in New England, 
gained in his work as a bookman and while servi: g as su- 
perintendent and principal of several schools. 


Mr. Frank E. Allen, formerly of Pettingill & Company’s 
estimate department, has been engaged by Mr. Frarklin 
B. Shumway, the well known advertising agent, of 373 
Washington street, Boston. 


Richardson, Smith & Company announce that they have 
made arrangements to act as representatives of W. H. 
Wheeler & Company, of Chicago, in New York and vicin- 
ity. The list of publications includes the Wheeler Readers 
and Spellers. Several of these are already on the New 
York city list. 


Mr. W. C. Warfield, formerly Ohio 
representative for Rand, McNally & 
Company, is now representing Silver, 
Burdett & Company in the South. Mr. 
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The Grumiaux News and Subscription Company, of Le 
Roy, N. Y., makes an offer which should be particularly at- 
tractive to teachers. This is a nation of newspaper readers 
and figures seem to prove that there is a large undeveloped 
field in extending the newspaper circulation. For persons 
who desire work of this nature Mr. Grumiaux’s advertise- 
ments should prove valuable reading. 


The firm of N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, one of 
the best known advertising agencies in the country, cele- 
brated its thirty-fifth anniversary on April8. In 1869 N. 
W. Ayer and his son. F. W. Ayer, became advertising 
agents with a capital of $250. Since that time they have 
handled some $35,000,000 of advertising, and at present 
$3,600,000 is expended annually thru their office. In 1873 N. 
W. Ayer died and left the business and the name to his son, 
F. W. Ayer, who then took into partnership an employe, 
George O. Wallace, who died in 1887. Before Mr. Wallace’s 
death another employe, Henry N. McKinney, had been 
taken into the firm, in 1875, and finally Albert G. Bradford 
and Jarvis A. Wood were made partners in 1898, they-also 
having come up thru the business. These last three part- 
ners, together with F. W. Ayer, conduct the busines to- 
day. 


The Irdiana adoptions have been settled by the courts in 
favor of the text-book commission. This action removed 
the restraining order which had been obtained and the com- 
mission has awarded the contracts for arithmetics to D. C. 
Heath & Company. : oe 

The contract calls for the use of the Walsh arithmetics in 
Indiana for the next five years. This series was published, 
just one year ago and since that time it has been adopted 
for usein two states and 800 cities and towns. 


The New York Teachers’ Agency, 150 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, offers a number of good openings for teachers. 
It can furnish boards with candidates which meet the needs 
of the particular case exactly. William E. Drake is the 
president of the agency. 


Mr. Joseph C. Hisey is now representing Ginn & Company. 
His territory is in the West, Wisconsin being part of his 
field. 


The summer residence of Henry Holt, the well-known pub- 
lisher, at New Rochelle, N. Y., was recently destroyed by 
fire. The damage is estimated at about $25,000. 


The United States supreme court has denied the conten- 
tion of publishers of books as periodicals that such publica- 
tions should be admitted to the mail at the rate of one cent 
per pound. Under this decision the serial publications that 
were carried for several years at the pound rate must be 
paid for at the rate of eight cents per pound. Prior to 
1902 serial publications of every character and description 
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Warfield was at one time superintendent 
of schools at Covington, Ky. 











Mr. ‘Richardson, the popular New York 
city representative of the Morse Com- 
pany, is now with Silver, Burdett & 
Company in the same territory. 


Mr. A. L. McLauchlin, the Nebraska 
representative of D. C. Heath & Com- 
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pany, recently spent a month in Indiana. 
Mr. Meleneiin has been a success in 
Nebraska and it is rumored that the suc- 
cess came East with him. 


H. H. Titsworth, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Macmillan Company, 
is to retire from the educational field 
within a short time to engage in general 
business. 


Dudley Cowles, the genial Southern 
representative of Silver, Burdett & 
Company, has been receiving lots of 
congratulations upon his good work in 
the Virginia campaign. Mr. Cowles is a 
Southerner by birth and was educated 
at William and Mary college. The Vir- 
ginia people are delighted at his success 
and the press of the state has contained - 
many notices of a highly complimentary 
character. Those who know Mr. Cowles 
er realize how thoroly he de- 
serves all the nice things said of him. 


Franklin F. Bigelow, who has been as- 
sociated with Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany for a number of years, is now rep- 
resenting A. S. Barnes & Company. 
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were sent thru the mails at the rate of one cent per pound. 
In 1902 Postmaster General Smith issued an order denying 
the privilege of the pound rate to such publications. 


Byron A. Kilbourn is now connected with the music de- 
partment of Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Prin. A. D. Nutt, of Battle Creek, Mich., has resigned to 
become a representative of the American Book Company. 


Hinds & Noble, of New York city, have completed ne- 
gotiations by which the plant and business of Eldredge & 
Brother, of Philadelphia, are joined to the publishing _busi- 
ness of Hinds & Noble and incorporated as Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge. The general offices and warerooms of the new 
corporation will be 31-85 West Fifteenth street, New York 
city. Hinds & Noble have not included in this consolida- 
tion their extensive business as wholesalers and retailers of 
xeneral school books, but continue that business as hereto- 

ore at the Fifteenth street address. 


Adoptions of text-books in Tennessee are to be made 
within a few weeks and the announcement of the personnel 
of the commission may be expected at any time. There is a 
decided movement in the state against radical action or 
change of any sort. The Memphis board of education re- 
cently passed resolutions declaring that the present system 
of school books in use could not be made better, and asking 
the commission to make as few changes as possible. If this 
sentiment prevails the adoptions will not be of the expected 
importance. 

The new School of Methods will be held, under the auspices 
of the American Book Company, at Chicago, July 4-16, and 
at Boston, July 26, August 11. The faculty for the Boston 
school includes Thomas Tapper, Hollis E. Dann, Mrs. Emma 
A. Thomas, Emily P. Russell, and Daniel Gregory Mason. 
A more extended notice will appear next week. 


Dr. Julian Chandler. 


Silver, Burdett & Company announce that Dr. Julian A. C. 
Chandler, of Richmond, Va., has taken charge of their edi- 
torial and publication department, a position left vacant by 
Mr. Fielder’s resignation. This adds to the list of bookmen 
in New York a distinctly scholarly man, keenly alive to re- 
cent educational thought. 

Dr. Chandler is a Southerner by birth and received his col- 
lege education at William and Mary college of Virginia. 
After his graduation he entered Johns Hopkins university 
from which he received the degree of Ph. D. in 1896, for 
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work in the departments of history, English, and juris- 
rudence. He at once entered upon teaching and served at 
illiam and Mary college, Morgan college, Baltimore, and 
the Woman’s college, Richmond, Va., until 1898 when he 
went to Richmond college as acting professor of history and 
literature. Since 1901 he has been professor of English. 

Dr. Chandler is thoroughly in touch with public school 
work thru his position as principal of the Houston, Va., 
public schools, his lecture work at the Virginia Summer 
School of Methods, and frequent attendance at teachers’ 
institutes. He is conversant with literary work, as he is the 
author of several books. Two of these bear the imprint of 
Silver, Burdett & Company under the titles ‘‘ Makers of 
American History,’’ and ‘‘ Makers of Virginia History.”’ 


Sale of the Morse Company. 


The sale of the publishing plant and business of the Morse 
Company to Silver, Burdett & Company is probably the 
most important event of the month in the educational trade 
field. The business of the Morse Company has already been 
added to and consolidated with that of Silver, Burdett & 
Company and the New York, Boston, and Chicago offices of 
the former house have been closed. The Morse Company 
has held an exceptionally high place in the respect of edu- 
cators who knew its managers and its methods of business, 
and its publications have attracted wide attention on account 
of their great merit. 

Silver, Burdett & Company are to be congratulated on 
acquiring the exceptionally valuable list of the Morse Com- 
pany, which should add to the strength of their own. The 
authors of the Morse Company include some of the ablest 
and most representative educators of the country. Among 
them are Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, Mass. ; 
Superintendent Carroll, of Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Dutton, 
of the Horace Mann school, New York; Superintendent , 
Parlin, of Quincy, Mass.; Superintendent Chancellor, of 
Bloomfield, N.J.; Supervisor William A. Whitehouse, of 
Somerville, Mass.; Prof. George E. Atwood; Superin- 
tendent Deane, of Bridgeport, Conn.; Supt. I. Freeman 
Hall, of North Adams, Mass.; Miss Ella Marie Powers, Dr. 
Mara L. Pratt, and others. Many educators will be glad to 
learn that these important books are not to drop out of 
sight, but are to be handled by such a house as that of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. The new owners announce 
that a full stock of these publications are to be carried in all 
their branches and agencies. 

It is understood that Mr. Morse, the president cf the com- 
pany which bore his name, is to retire from the educational 
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/ 30 cents 
\ each 


By Mabel Osgood Wright 


Supplementary reading for from the fourth to the eignth grade, ¢ ‘ntaining mich usefu: information; delight- 


fully written and charmiz ¢ \ illustrated. 


Wilson’s Elementary Nature Readers 


First Reader 
35 cents 


Second Reader 
35 cents 


Teacher’s Manual 
90 cents 


For first four years of school life; tne lessons follow the order of the seasons; the selections are from the 
best authors; the illustrativas are especi slly good. The Manu .l is of great assistance to teachers. 


New Supplementary Reading in History 


Pioneer History Stories 
By Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. 


Pioneers on Land and Sea - - - 
Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley . ‘“ 
Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West 


( 
Li Pe 4 


each 40 cents. 


A complete series of admirable stories of the early pioneers and explorers of the whole country, with ex- 
cellent maps and illustrations. 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Atlanta 





Se 


field because of ill-health. This decision on his part will 
be 7 regretted by Mr. Morse’s many friends among 
the publishers and educators. His high standard of business 
methods, the originality in his publications, and his con- 
tributions to the text-books of the country have made a place 
for him jn the esteem and confidence of a wide circle. The 
best wishes of the friends, patrons, and associates of Mr. 
Morse are extended to him in his withdrawal from an 
activity which has been so successful and creditable. 


The California Text-Book Situation. 


In discussing the California text-book situation it must be 
admitted that probably no educator, and certainly no pub- 
lishers east of the Rockies, can be found who will endorse 
the system which has been tried in that state. The events 
of the past year seem to indicate that few in California it- 
self still cling to the idea of home-made text-books. In the 
letter, perhaps, the old state law is being lived up to, but 
as to the spirit, it decidedly is not. The hiring of plates 
from Eastern publishers is a mere subterfuge which con- 
ceals somewhat the inability of one state, even one as large 
as California, to bound the source from which its text-books 
shall be drawn. . 

As has already been stated in these columns, the text-book 
commission has, during the past winter, been adopting geog- 
raphies, histories, and arithmetics for the elementary 
schools. The superintendent of state printing is now at 
work on the texts adopted, which are: Thomas’s ‘‘ Elemen- 
tary History of the United States;’’ Tarr & McMurry’s 
‘Introductory Geography;’’ Redway & Hinman’s ‘‘ Natu- 
ral Advanced Geography,’’ and Hornbrook’s ‘‘ Advanced 
Arithmetic.’’ In addition to these books a number of sup- 
plementary texts have been adopted which may be used if 
the districts see fit to purchase them out of the district 
library funds. The books which the state is printing are 
expected to be published by July 1. 

he state text-book commission intends to adopt more 
supplementary books in the near future and has requested 
the universities, normal school presidents, and city boards of 
educations to send approved lists. The state board has also 
invited bids for readers. To give an idea of the methods 
which the commission is pursuing in regard to these adop- 
tions the following extract from the letter of the commis- 
sion to the publishers may prove of service. 

‘The state text-book committee of California hereby in- 
vites publishers of a series of readers to send sealed pro- 
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posals for the sale or rental of the plates of such books, 
subject to the following conditions: 

‘* Whenever any plates, maps, or engravings of any pub- 
lisher or author are adopted for use as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the state text-book committee shall enter into con- 
tract for not less than four nor more than eight years, for 
the use of the same, and shall require a good and sufficient 
bond for the owner of such plates, maps, or engravings, 

uaranteeing that the same shall be kept revised and up-to- 
ate as may be required by the state board of education.”’ 

The proposal to lease such plates, maps, or engravings 
should be a royalty proposition; that is, a fixed amount (per- 
centage of publisher’s list price) upon each volume printed 
and sold by the state of California. In deciding upon text- 
matter to be adopted, the committee will be governed, first, 
by merit, and, secondly, where several texts are equal or 
nearly equal in merit, by economy. 





Pimples, blotches and other spring troubles are cured bv 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the most effective of all spring .medi- 
cines. 


THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON, 


{s a weekly journal of educational progress for superintendents, prin-. 

cipals, school officials, leading teachers,and all others who desire a com- 

plete account of all the great movements in education. Established in 

1870, it is in its 88rd_year. Subscription price, 82 a year. Like other 

professional journals THE ScHooL J oy poor is sent to subscribers until 
~ specially ordered to be discontinued and payment is made in fall. 

From this office are also issued four monthlies—THr TEACBERS’ 
INsTITUTE, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL (each $1.00 a year),and EpDucATIONgL 
FounDAtions, $1.50 a year, presenting each in its field valuable ma 
for the teachers of all grades, the primary teacher and the student ; 
also Our Times (current history for teachers and schools), mon 
50c. a year. A large list of teachers’ books and aids is published an 
others kept in stock. of which the following more ix portant catalogs are 
published: 

Ke.Loca’s TEAcHERS’ CATALOG. 144 large pages, describes and illus- 
trates our own publications,—free. 

KELLoae’s ENTERTAINMENT CatTaLoG. Describes the cream of this 
literature, over 700 titles.—free. 

Ke.ioce’s New Century CatTaoc. Describes and elassifies 1700 of 
the gy ogical books of all eer. A unique and valuable 

nd all orders to the New York office ks and files of eur 





y be e ed at our Chicago (26 Waba i 
ston (116 Summer St.) offices Send all subscriptions to the New York 
office. E. L. KELLOGG & CO. Educational Publishers, 

61 East Ninth Street, “ew York 
THE SCBOOL JOURNAL is entered as second-class matter at the N.Y. Post Office 





Gwo Important Latin Books 





Allen and Greenough’s 
New Latin Grammar 


By J.B. GREENOUGH, Late Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University; GEORG* LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of 
English in Harvard University; A. A. HOWARD, Profes- 
sor of Latin in Harvard University; and BENJAMIN L. 
D’OoGe, Professor of Latin in the Michigan State 
Normal College. 


List price, $1.20 


This well-known Latin grammar, although in a new form, 
still remains the Allen and Greenough ‘srammar in scope 
and in general plan, and retains the characteristic quali- 
ties that have given the book a world-wide distinction. 
But the work has been revised in every detail to bring 
it into harmony with the latest results of scholarship the 
world ever, and has been rearranged where ‘necessary to 
make it as convenient for use as is possible. 





Collar and Daniell's 
First Year Latin 


By WiitaM C. CoLvar, Head Master of the Roxbury 
Latin School, and M. GRANT DANIELL, formerly Prin- 
cipal. of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


List price, $1.00 


This book provides for the average class of beg- 
inners all the material required during the first year. 
The following striking characteristics are worthy of 
special attention. 
The comparative treatment of the verb. 
The relative shortening of the exercises for translation 
into Latin. 
The frequent interspersion of review questions, con-er- 
sations, and reading lessons. 
The summary of rules for reference, and the index. 
The ‘‘ Essentials of Grammar ’’ preceding the lessons. 
The copious selections for reading at the end of the book 





Correspondence will receive prompt and careful attention 





Ginn (Q. Company=-Publishers 
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KELLOGG’S ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY 


By VERNON L. KELLOGG, Professor in Leland Stanford University. 484 PP. 12mo. $1.20. This book is at once laboratory guide, elementary 
manna! of classification and introduction to ecology. It thus covers the whole field of zoology and does away with the necessity of using two or 
more books for class work. 
Lovurs MuRBACH, Detroit (Mich.) High School, in School Science: : . aon ; 
_. ‘In this book a number of sound pedagogical ideas have been combined. It lays a solid foundation, beginning with the structure of some animal types. 
While the laboratory directions are kept separate throughout the book, it is one of the most successful! in combining these with the text.” 


KELLOGG’S FIRST LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY 


By VERNON L. KELLOGG. 363 pp. 12mo. 81.12. Intended fcr schools which do not require dissection, Treatment of animals as living 
things is the keynote of the book. 
G. H. PARKER, Professor in Harvard University: hip. J 
“The book impresses me as a first-class text for interesting pupils in the secondary schools in the study of zoology. Many of the illustrations are ex- 


* A ‘ ” 


cellent and suggest observation of the animals in their natura] haunts—a matter of first importance to the beginner. 


BIERWIRTH’S BEGINNING GERMAN 


By DR. H. C. BIERWIRTH, of Harvard University. 214'pp. 12mo. 80 cents, Provide: not only a simple approach to the study of essentials 
necessary to the beginner but also a short abstract of grammar useful] for second-year work. 
J. W. THOMAS, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn: 2 f P fae 
“The vocabularies are practical. The exercises are rational and of sufficient fullness. There are no hobbies. The giving of the commonest compounds 
of strong verbs along with the principal parts of these is most useful, The chapter on stem-groups, though much fuller than is usual in elementary 


works, seems to me to be a very valuable feature.” 


VOS’S ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN 


By B. J. VOS, Associate Professor in the Johns Hopkins Universite. 222 pp. 12mo. 80 cents. Special emphasis is laid on practice rather than 
oer. Exercises are abundant and interesting. and colloquial drill is provided as work to be prepared. 
A. C. ELy, English High School, Worcester: i" é ; Saad b 
“For the teaching of the essentials of the language I think there is no better book published. There are a number of features in it which I like, of 
which I will especially mention the clear and comprehensive way in which the uses of the subjunctive mood are presented, particulariy that of the indirect 


statement; the introduction of review lessons at certain points; also the explanation of the formation of compound tenses. 
378 Wabash Ave. 


29 West 23rd St. | 
wew york. ienry Holt & Company ernest 
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» TEMPLE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 

» The special features include a large-type text, carefully revised for school use, a biographical sketch in each volume, a terse but full introduction, 
copious notes, and a thorough glossary illustrated by numerous cuts, many of them rare. The illustrations in the body of the text are by well-known 

3 artists. The price is 50 cents each. 

: Julius Caesar i iaitdtyrakmitace MoeLey, ma. ELamlet edited by ontpHaNT SMEATON, M.A. 

3 Macbeth tzitea>y crorcE smiTH, M.A. The Tempest £:itea>y oL1PHant sMEaTON, M.A. 

> As You Like It Edaiteaby rLona Masson. . Richard II. faiteavy o. a. scort, ma. 

> In Press Lie 

3 The Merchant of Venice x. mowitish, ua. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 8 

4 Henry V. Edited by R. H. CASE, M.A. Edited by REV. W. H. FLECKER, ‘M.A. ef 

» 

» 

» 

» 
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Weare the pioneer manufac- Established 1878; about the 
turerso { stationery designed time Mr. Kellogg became pro- 
expressly for school use prietor of The School Journal 
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STATIONERY FOR SCHOOLS 
| 
| 


























Look ober your supplies and see What you Will 
need for next season; send to us for estimate 


PRACTICE PAPERS STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTE BOOKS PRACTICE PAPER IN PADS 
EXAMINATION PAPERS SPELLING BOOKS DRAWING TABLETS 
BOOKKEEPING PAPERS DRAWING BOOKS WATER COLOR BLOCKS ; 
COMPOSITION PAPERS MANILA PADS 
DRAWING PAPERS WHITE PADS 


SPELLING TABLETS 


COMPOSITION BOOKS SPELLING PADS PENCIL TABLETS 


STUDENTS’ NOTF BOOKS PENCIT. PADS PRACTICE PAPERS IN TABLETS 


| 
| OUR BRANDS ARE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET AT THE PRICE 
| 
Allvays specity ACME goods and then allow no substituting 


SALESROOM OFFICES AND FACTORY 


302 BROADWAY, COR. DUANE ST. NORTH NINTH ST. AND WYTHE AVE. 
NEW YORK . BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
e 


ACME STATIONERY anp PAPER CO. | 
| 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Philadelphia board of public edu- criticism is made out of whole cleth is present at the opening of the exhibition. 
cation has declined to change its rule so that boys are more aggressive than ever Brief addresses were made by Dr. 
as to make women teachers eligible to before in doing things that take pluck, Steward, and by Dr. James P. Haney, 
the principalships of mixed grammar stick-to-it-iveness and dash. The boy is director of manual training, who de- 
schools. just as strenuous to-day as ever. The scribed the purpose of the exhibitién and 

The St. Joseph, Mo., board of educa- real energy and ginger are shown out- called attention to the various examples 
tien keno appropriated $90,000 for the side on the playground where football, of school-room decoration to be found 
erection of elementary schools, and $75,- for instance, which requires more des- illustrated in the different decorated 
000 to erect a manual training school. | Perate nerve and downright fighting class-rooms. ‘ 

qualities than any game inthe history The keynote of the exhibition was sim- 
The Boston school board has adopted of the world, is played as only American plicity, poten pw ved noticeable in the ab- 
a resolution expressing the opinion that boys can play it.”’ sence of small pictures and in the quiet 
in the appointment of instructors prefer- Arthur J. Westermayr commented framing of those large prints which were 
ence should be given, so far as possible upon the apparent uselessness of the hung. The main stairway of the build- 
without detriment to the best interests local boards. He said that ever since ing waseffectivelly decorated with panels 
of the service, to graduates of Boston the local boards were created there had which had been lettered and painted by 
schools. been a feeling of jealousy between the the teachers of the school. The whole 

The Society of the Sons of the Revo- central body and the local ones. The undertaking is of note as being one of 

eng sooner the board of education realized the first attempts to illustrate to t¢ach- 
lution in the state of New York has ; ag 4 - 
made announcement of interest to high that it had valuable aids in the local ers the manner in which school-rooms 
school pupils. The society will give boards, the better it would be for the should be decorated. 
three medals, gold, silver, and bronze, a ' schools. D lly, Vanderhoff 
for essays written by high school pupils | Viaedl aiene ga Fo VERSRENeE, ‘ 
of the two upper grades on the subject #%@ “!end! also spoke. Chicago Items 
‘Gen. Montgomery and the Attack on Pay During Absence. ° 
Quebec.’’ The essays must not contain 
less than 1,775, nor more than 1,904 The Boston school board has under 
words and must be signed by a nomde Consideration aresolution concerning loss 
plume. All the essays must be mailed Of salaries for absence. It provides that 
to ‘‘The Secretary of the Sons of the the salaries of all teachers absent from 
Revolution,’’ 146 Broadway, New York duty shall be subject to a deduction for 
city, before Dec. 1, 1904. each day’s absence equal to one four- 


: hundredth part of the annual salary : : +14 
7 

Former Regent Charles E. Fitch has of the absent teacher. The super- The a a 
filed his resignation as a member of the jntendent may, at his discretion, grant $2,000,000 g 
—. evap fhe, gg Ag is filed as i any instructor leave of absence, not *” ’ 

e date of March <0, the new regents exceeding three days, without loss of The Chicago Kindergarten Club re- 
law having gone me sg oe x = 5 pay in case of critical illness or death cently <nhaiieas en 
1. This is believed to foreshadow the in’ the immediate family of such in- teachers from Detroit, Mich.. who had 
testing of the constitutionality of the ’ "9 


structor, or to attend the funeral of an isiti hi ] = 
law. instructor or school officer in the employ os of the aoe — oe Riethenp> 


Prof. George Hempl, author of vari- of the.teacher, or for service in teach- which was discussed by Miss Eleanor 
ous German works published by Ginn & ers’ institutes held under the direction of Smith and Mrs. Crosby Adams. They 
Company, has been elected president of the state board of education. urged the use of simple good music in 
the American Disleet Soccety. He is Am Interesting Exhibition. [2 of oyerstimuletion if rhytine and 
also the chairman of the language group Anexnibit of schoolart work, the prod- showing how to obviate this danger by 
of the congress of arts and sciences ucts of the Nineteenth and Twenty- havingabalance of harmony and rhythm. 
which is to meet at St. Louis. wee school —-. “er held “" " 

_ P. S. No. 10, Manhattan. It comprise There is special significance in the 
Pepe 3 veya ee ee eight decorated class-rooms and sixteen publication of ‘‘Folk Tales From the 
tional work has contined along its usual other rooms filled with examples of chil- Russian’’ which Verra Xenophontovna 
broad lines during the past year. A dren’s work in drawing, water-color Kalamatiano de Blumenthal, a Russian 
large number of gifts were received and painting, and design. The collection was countess, has just brought out as a sup- 
a te of purchases have been made made under the direction of District plementary reader for sckool use, thru 
Ten special exhibitions were held during Supt. Seth T. Steward and Miss Hester Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. It is 
the year. The number of admissions 4- Roberts, of P. S. No. 10. probably the first collection of Russian 
were 295,411, an increase of some 38,000 An audience of seven hundred was folk tales in the English language. 
over the previous year. The use which 
the teachers about Boston make of the wtu SCHL BY 
museum is shown by the following figures: SPR 
tickets issued to teachers and students 
922; free admission granted to teachers 





According to the report of the build- 
ing committee of the University of 
Chicago, the Oxford system of colleges 
is to be adopted and the ‘‘ university ”’ 
system abandoned. Plans have been 
made for a complete system of colleges, 
for both men and women, involving the 








and pupils, 727; 1,244 tickets issued tc So = 4 didi sabia = 


high school teachers which admitted then 
and 3,967 pupils. 









Feminization Defended. Jf 


At the annual dinner of the Associatec _ 
Local School Boards the recent state 
ments that the American boy has bee: 
‘‘effeminatized ’’’ by women teacher: 
was sharply criticised. Dr. Luther Hal- 
sey Gulick, director of physical culture, 
declared that there was not a word of 
truth in the assertion and that it was ; macnaniea 





1 CORRIDOR 
slur on women and aslander on the boys. ce 


The boy of to-day wes more manly, I 
better developed mentally and pbysi- L 

cally than the boy of yesterday. aici 

‘‘T have made it my business to rur 

down the facts in this matter,’’ said Dr ! 4 
Gulick. ‘‘The trouble is that these ee Escas 
people don’t know what they are talking ge ner 
about when they say twentieth centur; § | 
boys have been made effeminate. What | 
is effeminacy, anyway? It is kindliness, § | 
patience, endurance, affection, courtesy, 
order, good morals, and discipline. If 
that be effeminacy, I am glad of it. 
But the youngsters are not the milk-and- 
water kind of boys. One proof that the 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MORSE COMPANY acauirep By 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 








READING 


The Morse Readers 

By{f'uomas M, Baraiet, Pu.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.,and ELLs 
M. Powers. 


Ry EMIONE = SR isaibicis: sare vicneeret Ae 25 | 
BOCONG BOOK. ccasssesseecses, 000 
MOOK oc cawacetnceanse” « 48 
HOUPCH BOOK... siccccecss--i0 60 
MCR TOOKS iin cascecaseseiecs .66 


New Century Readers 

By Joun G. THompson, Princi- 
pal of State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Tuomas E. THompson, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 
Leominster, Mass. 
BookI. For Childhood Days .25 


300k II. Fairy Tale and 
PE iskisnngSaauceseeieeaee ook 

Book III. Nature, Myth and 
EOE sa tvcascacistanseenasee ~ 48 


The Phonetic Reader 
By CHAR Les W. DEANE. Pu.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Bridgeport, Conn.........-- 36 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 
Far East and Far West Red 

Children 
By MARK Ty: PRAT S.. ceicvcdes. + 5 
Nature’s Byways 
By NELLIE WALTON Forp..... .36 
Stories from the Poets 
By May R. ATWATER.......0.05 5 5 


Red Letter, Days and Red 
Letter Facts 
By I. Freeman Hatt, Super- 
intendent of Schools, North 
Adams, Mass., and E. D. 


NIGROR i cihacwsssnseeccsesacevs 2 60 
HISTORY 
A Text-Book of American 
History 


By Wiiiiam E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Bloomfield, N. J.......s00005 1.00 


Elementary History of the 
United States 
By M. W. Mazen, AM occas 


American History Series 
Edited by Dr. SamveEt T. Dut- 
TON. , 
Book I. Indians and Pio- 
neers 
BookII. The Colonies......  .72 


The Story of the Indians of 
New England 
By ALMA Hotman Burrton.... .60 


.60 


Historical Outlines and Civ- 
il Government 
By F. Grritum Cromer, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Frank- 


| Around the World 


GEOGRAPHY 


By Stetzta W. Carrot and 
CLARENCE F, CarRo.u, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Book I. First and ‘Second 
WRU si 5 coc c.ckesscie eels 
Book II. Third and Fourth 


.36 | 


ARITHMETIC 


By Wiiu1am D. MAckIntTosH 
and Frank E. Pari. 
WIOOR Tos wesddn ehasacrdcckces 
ALGEBRA 


By GrorGeE E. Atwoop. 


Exercises in Algebra... . 
| Grammar School Algebra .54 


18 


GPM oct csc kcaasccne, % 45 | Standard School Algebra1.08 


Book ITI. Fifth Grade.. ... 54 


Higher Algebra... ........ 








72 





New York, April 15, 1904. 


To Our Patrons and the Public: 

On account of the impaired health 
of Mr. J. E. Morse, President, and 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, Treasurer of the 
Morse Company, it has been deemed 
advisable to dispose of our list and 
retire from business; and our pub- 
lications, with all publishing rights 
and copyrights pertaining to the 
same, have been transferred to the 
long-established and _ well-known 
house of Silver Burdett & Company. 

We reluctantly sever our active 
connection with the educational 
world ; but it is with a high degree 
of satisfaction that we place our list 
in the hands of a Company whose 
honorable career insures to our au- 
thors and the public alike the same 
courteous treatment it has always 
bestowed. 

Thanking superintendents and the 
educational public for their appreci- 
ation of our efforts and their generous 
introduction of our books in the past, 
we cordially ask for a continuance 
to our successors of the same good 
will which we have enjoyed. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MORSE COMPANY. 











BUSY WORK LITERATURE 


mp | 
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SPELLING 


| Quincy Graphic Arithmetic | The Morse Speller 
| By Samvet T. Durron, Pu.D., 


Principal of the Horace 

Mann School, Columbia 

University. 

Complete ..........0. ree 2% 

Part I. For first four years .13 

Part II. For second four 
FORTE iki cccccccsccsnccense 16 


The Quincy Word List 
By Frank E. Par.rn, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Quincy, 
Mass. 
With Syllabication and Pri- 


MACY ACGORG «0 cc <ncaccecse 22 
With Words Solid. Natural 
GOMIN «csc asccinccineneauedee. 22 


OUTLINE MAPS 
New Century Development 
Maps 
In blocks of 50 maps of one 
kind. For Physical, Histori- 
cal, and Geological Devel- 
opment. Each set.......... . 36 


Grand Divisions 
Seven different maps. 
The United States and Its 
Possessions 
Fourteen different maps. 


Historical Maps 
Six different maps. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Standard School Physiol- 
ogy, Hygiene and Anat- 
omy 
By Russetu B. Suiru, M.D., 
and Everett C. WILLARD, 
A.M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Stamford, Conn.... .72 


COPY BOOKS 
Morse’s Educational Sys- 
tem and the Natural 
Movement Method of 
Practical Writing (Medial) 
By Witu1am A. WHITEHOUSE, 
Supervisor of Writing, Som- 
erville, Mass. 
Eight-book series. Perdoz., 72 


BOTANY 

A Nature Calendar 

By T. E. THOMPSON.........--- 86 
PHYSICS 

Easy Experiments in Phys- 


ics 
By Preston Sm1ru, Instructor 
in the State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass............. 54 


GERMAN 


Sprache und Gesprache 
By J. P. LorsBerG and Pror. 


(950) aio A 2 a Ry 
German Conversation 
Course 











MOM riccscncwecteosencesas 45 Pedagogical Busy Work cs , By Bernyuarp Kuttner, In- 
| Revival of English Poet ae ee A 
Manhattan: Historic, Ar-|ByJ.G.andT.E. Toomrsoy. | a : Pete ame stted structor in German in the 
tistic For Beginners. _ oo Public Schools, New York 
By WESTOVER ALDEN......+0.. 45 | New Century Busy Work | acy CH acaceasensannaetacesses 48 
An attractive, illustrated | For latter part of First Year | With introduction by E. M. Gems of German Literature 
history of New York City. and for Second Year. Wo TBOGEINGHEARE C5 sio.0caa:sescesicic 72 Edited by J. P. LoEsBEre..... .36 
e 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA PHILADEPHIA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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News of the Summer Schools. 


This department will appear in THE ScRooL JouRNAL twice a month to the end of the school year. Correspondence invited. All announce- 
ments are inserted free of charge as interesting items of information to our readers. Several news notes of this character have already appeared 


in previous numbers. 


The most significant change in the pro- 
gram of the New York Chautauqua as- 
sembly of 1904 is the increased import- 
ance of music. Not only will various di- 
visions of choral Chautauqua and the 
activity of the music school increase as 
in former years, but one entire week 
will be devoted to lectures on musical 
history and theory which will be supple- 
mented by a series of concert programs. 
During the course of the summer, also, 
two oratorios, Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ’’ and 
Hayden’s ‘‘Creation,’’ will be presented. 
The plan of having special topics for the 
different weeks will be carried out as in 
1902 and 1903. 


The summer term of the Mechanics’ 
institute, Rochester, N. Y., will open on 
July 5. All departments will be open and 
the instruction will be given by experi- 
enced teachers. This summer school is 
designed to give practical instruction in 
the wide range of subjects whichare now 
included in the curriculum of most 
schools. While these courses are of spe- 
cial value to teachers, the training is 
adapted to all classes of pupils. Among 
the courses which will especially meet 
the needs of teachers are mechanical 
and teachers’ drawing, architectural 
drawing, plane surveying, sewing, and 
dressmaking, millinery, cooking, forg- 
ing, bench work in wood, and basketry. 


The second summer term of the Frost- 
burg, Md., state normal school will open 
on June 13and close July 11. The large 
attendance and success of the summer 
session last year demonstrated the val- 
ue of its work. The courses of stud 
include professional work in all acad- 


emic subjects required for teachers’ cer- 
tificates. A model school is connected 
with the institution. For detailed in- 
formation address Edmund Dandridge 
nn, principal, Frostburg, Mary- 
and. 


Last year the San Jose, Cal., Normal 
school organized a summer school and 
conducted a successful session with 175 
teachers in attendance. The school is 
to be continued this year from June 29 
to August 6, and it is expected to be 
even more successful than last year. A 
large number of academic subjects are 
offered in the courses in addition to 
courses in methods, education, and 
school management. All communica- 
tions for detailed information should be 
addressed to the president of the school 
at San Jose. 


The summer school of Mount Union 
college at Alliance, Ohio, will open on 
June 28 and close Aug. 12. Courses will 
be given in all the common school 
branches; pedagogy, including psychol- 
ogy, method and history of education; 
primary and grade work; superintend- 
ence; music; nature study; the lan- 
guages; mathematics, and philosophy. 

he announcements of the school can be 
had by addressing Prof. John Brady 
Bowman, Alliance, Ohio. 


Atlantic Provinces. 


The Summer School of Science for the 
Atlantic Provinces of Canada meets for 
its eighteenth annual session at Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward’sisland, from 
July 12 to 29. The officers are James 


Vroom, St. Stephen, N. B., president; 
J.D. Seaman, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
secretary. The courses of stud offered 
include botany, zoology, physiology, en- 
tomology, chemistry, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, literature, drawing, and 
manual training. The location of the 
school is particularly attractive for sum- 
mer work. 


Normal’s Summer Session. 


The large attendance at the summer 
session of 1903, 567 in the first term, 164 
in the second, has led the authorities of 
of the Illinois State Normal university at 
Normal, Ill., to make still more exten- 
sive provision for the summer of 1904. 
Twenty-seven teachers have been se- 
cured for the first term, June 6 to July 
15, twelve for the second, July 18 to 
August 26. Twenty-sevenjof these are, 
or have been, members of the regular 
faculty. The others are teachers of ex- 
perience and marked excellence in their 
— branches. The programs consist 
chiefly of the regular normal courses in 
the various subjects. The daily pro- 
gram is so arranged that the student re- 
cites twice each day in the same subject, 
thus completing a regular twelve-week 
course in six weeks. The primary de- 
partments of the training school will be 
in session. Their programs will shift 
each week so that any student attending 
the same hour every day may observe 
and discuss model lessons in each kind of 
work. Special attention is invited to 
the courses offered in art, construction 
work, and manual training. Provision is 
made for the larger attendance in the 


ONE OF THE GREATEST OF THE MANY DIFFICULT 


PROBLEMS BEFORE SCHOOL BOARDS [/§ 


“ How to 


Economize Without Disturbing the Efficiency of the Schools.”’ 


OVER 1,500 SCHOOL BOARDS, from Maine to the State of 


Washington, Will Answer this Question as with One Voice— 


“THE HOLDEN SYSTEM 
FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Which Comprises 


BOOK COVERS Practically Non-Destructible—Waterproof—Germproof—Made of Pure, Unfinished 
Leatherette—Easily and Simply Adjusted—Fitting Every Book—Presenting a Neat, 
Clean, Uniform Appearance in the School-Room. 


SELF-BINDERS Practically Making Damaged Books As Good As New—Repairs Bindings that are 


Broken or Weakened, and 


astens in Loosened Leaves. 


TRANSP ARENT PAPER [Practically Making the Tear in the Leaf of the Book INVISIBLE. 


SINCE JANUARY FIRST OUR ORDERS HAVE BEEN LARGER 
THAN IN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR FOR SAME LENGTH OF TIME 


Send in Your Requisitions NOW 


°muer HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. “2. 


P. O. BOX 6838 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SAMPLES FREE 
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MAPS 


UNITED STATES AND WORLD 


(Reversible Map)—New Commercial Map 4x6 feet, nicely 
bound and mounted on rollers, showing states, counties, 
towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- 
press paid, anywhere in United States. 


MANHATTAN AND PART OF THE 
BRONX 


New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- 
terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY . 


New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, 
bridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


ATLAS 


New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- 
page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest 
census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, 
lengths of rivers, etc. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 








State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. 
Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & C0., 64 Fulton St., N.Y. City 


Illustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers 





IN THE SHADE 


The Politico-Kelief Maps are the only maps 
that cast areal shadow. We can’t help it. It 
is a natural result of elevation, real mountains, 
actual valleys. No flat map can adequately rep- 
resent the earth’s surface. 


These maps are made to an exact scale, and in accordance 
with the very latest surveys and data obtainable. 

The Politico-Relief Maps have received the endorsement 
of the heads of the United States Geological and Topograph- 
ical Survey, of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and of the National Commissioner of Education (Dr. Harris 
of Washington, D. C.) They have been adopted and are now 
being u in the schools of nearly all the large cities 
throughout the United States and.Canada. Send for cata- 
logues and full particulars. 


REVIEW RELIEF MAPS 


Small Maps for use on aesi, size 9} x 11} inches, 
made of strong thick paper of a peculiar texture which re- 
tains the natural elevations, depressions, ridges, etc.,; 
being an accurate representation of Relief form. Greatest 
aid known for map drawing. history, geography, any branch 
of physiography. About as cheap as drawing paper. 
Good for Review-Record and Research. 

POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 
1. Better than blank or outline maps for any purpose 
whatsoever. 
2. Especially adapted to school work in Geography and 
History, particularly in review of work. 
3. Useful for general student, geographers, historians, 
geologists, physiographists, etc. 


Send for samples and catalogues 


SAMPLE SET COMPLETE, POSTAGE PAID - - 
Any ONE Map PER HUNDRED - - 


— a 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Avenue 898 Broadway 74 N. Broad Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. 


- $0.60 





Money will not buy Health 
BUG Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health + 





Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 


The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 


Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Sales Office: 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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MISS ELIZABETH HARRISON 
Chicago Kindergarten College 


‘ MRS. LIDA BROWN McMURRY 


Illinois Normal University 


MISS MARY CHEEVES WEST 


Horace Mann School 


Peete <> re 


ATLANTA 


=e, 


first term. The second term is provided 
for teachers who cannot begin in June, 
and more especially to afford additional 
opportunity to teachers who are em- 
peg not over eight months in the year. 


any of these may profitably spend the Sch 


entire summer in study. 


Practical Nature Study. 


The Connecticut Agricultural college 
at Storrs, Conn., will hold its third an- 
a nual summer school for teachers and 
, others interested in nature study from 

July 6 to 29. The general program of 
work and observation will be the same as 
last year. This includes workin botany. 
geology, forestry, soils, vegetable grow- 
ing and general agriculture, and daily 
classes in Cogeanes of nature study. 
Dr. C. F. Hodge, of Clark university, 
} will give twenty-five lectures and labora- 
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PROF. CLAXTON 


University of Tennessee 


PROF. JORDAN 
Chair of Pedagogy, Univ. of Arkansas 


DR. J. H. ORCUTT 


President Central Oregon State Nor- 
mal School 


RICHMOND 





tory and field demonstrations. Dr. M. 
A. ay ort of Teachers college, will 
ive lectures on ‘‘ Agricultural Nature 

tudy in a City School,’’ and ‘‘ Nature 
Study and its Relations inthe Elementary 
shool Curriculum.’’ Dr, H. W. Conn 
will lecture on ‘‘Our Common Molds.’’ 

This summer school has been extremely 
successful, the attendance last’year being 
twice that of the year before. Every 
effort will be made to make the coming 
session as profitable as those preceding. 
Complete information may be obtained 
from the president, Rufus Whittaker 
Stimson. 


Armour Institute. 


The Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, will hold summer courses in 
mechanical, electrical, civil, and tele- 
phone engineering, chemistry, drawing, 
shop work, mathematics, physics, French 
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PROF. W. J. SPILLMAN 


Washington City 


MISS LOUISE FRANCES BARTLETT 


Washington City Normal School 


MISS MARY MOORE WELTON 


Late Principal Primary Department, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York 


Are among those who speak in terms of pratse of Graded Classics, 
" the most satisfying series of Readers yet published 


5. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAS 


and German from June 27 to August 5. 
These courses are especially adapted to 
the needs of teachers in manual training 
who wish to gain more E gow A in 
workshop skill. Detailed information 
regarding the different courses may be 
obtained from Howard M. Raymond, 
dean of engineering studies, 


Texas University. 


The seventh annual summer session of 
the University of Texas will be held at 
Austin, from June 9 to July 22. This 
session of the university was established 
especially for the benefit of teachers and 
other persons who cannot attend the reg- 
ular session. Much of the work hasdi- 
rect reference to the proper teaching of 
high school studies, such as_ English, 
Latin, the natural sciences, Greek, the 
modern languages, and manual training. 





APPERT 


- Glass Water Coolers 


Never Wear Out 








No 
Germs, Ice 
Insects, and 
Rust, Water 
or Separate 
Dirt 
Absolutely 
All Clean 
Dealers and 





S Hygienic 


Unbreakable 


Water can be chilled to any temperature desired. Will 
last a lifetime with ordinary care. Write for Pamphlet ‘‘S’’ 








Appert Glass Co., 


727 Broadway, = « NEW YORK 


Graded Supplementary 
Reading Series 


The aim of the publishers in issuing this new series has 
been to meet the requirements of classes in supplementary 
reading for the primary grades. While the books are inter- 
esting in matter and beautiful in mechanical make-up, they 
excel especially in their teaching features. Above all, the 
grading is as scrupulously considered as in any regular 
series of readers. 

The following books are now ready: 





Classic Fables | 


For Adbanced First Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 
127 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
For Adbanced Second Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 
207 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 





Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
For Adbanced Third Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 
256 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 








_ Maynard, Merrill & Company 


Publishers 
44-50 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
Boston Agency 


| 
| H. I. Smita, Manager 
120 Boylston Street 


Chicago Agency 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Manager 
208-206 Michigan Avenue 
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Students who do satisfactory work re-|° 


ceive credit for academic degrees or first 
grade, permanent, and permanent primary 
certificates. — 

The university buildings are large and 
is comfortable even in mid-summer. 


Montana. 


A special five weeks’ summer course 
for teachers will be held at the Montana 
State Normal college at Dillon, begin- 
ning May 16. Instruction will be given 
by the regular faculty of the college. 
Until the end of May the pupils will 
have daily opportunity to observe how the 
methods and principles are being actually 
carried out in the Dillon public schools. 
The training department courses include 
methods, psychology, history of educa- 
tion, principles of teaching and school 
hygiene. The academic department will 
give courses in geography, mathematics, | 

otany, anatomy, English, civics, and | 
music. For special circulars in regard to | 
the course address the president, H. H. | 
Swain, Dillon, Montana. | 


Emerson’s Four Sessions. | 


The Emerson School of Oratory will 
hold four summer sessions during July 
and August. The first will be held at 
the new home of the college in Boston; 
a second at Cottage City, Mass., in| 
connection with the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer institute; the third at Char- 
lottesville, Va., in connection with the 
Virginia Summer School of Methods, and 
the last at Monteagle, Tenn., in connec- 
tion with the Chautauqua assembly. 

The object of these sessions is to give 
an opportunity to teachers in the public | 
schools to become familiar with the prin- 
ciples of voice culture, gesture, and | 
analysis as taught in this college. Ad- | 
vanced clesses are organized and studies | 
so arranged that those who attend during | 
successive summers may follow progres- | 
sive courses and enter upon new work | 
from year to year. For detailed informa- | 
tion address Dean Henry L. Southwick, | 








Boston, Mass. 
7 Forestry. | 


The Yale summer gchool of forestry | 
will conduct its work near Milford, Pa., | 
from July 1 to August 18. The atten- | 
tion of teachers is especially called to | 
this course as affording valuable prepara- | 
tion for work in botany and nature study. | 
The school at Milford is well equipped 
with buildings which include an assem- 
bly hall, smaller class buildings, and 
laboratories. For practical field work | 
sixty acres of forest and considerable 
open pe for tree planting are availa- 
ble. The courses include forest botany, 
silviculture, forest mensuration, intro- 
duction to forestry and forest protec- | 
tion. Special lectures form a feature | 
of the work. The school isin charge of 
Prof. Henry S. Graves, New Haven, 

nn. 


Drake. 


The fourteenth annual session of the 
3ummer Latin school of Drake university 
will openon June 20 and continue for 
nine weeks. This school is one of the 
oldest in the middle West and is unique 
in concentrating its work on Latin. 
Three courses in elementary Latin are 
offered appealing especially to teachers. 
Teachers in the Latin school are admitted 
to the classes and privileges of the 
Drake university institution. Prof. 
Charles Oscar Denny founded the school 
and will continue his work this year. 
He will be assisted by Prof. Wilbert 
Lester Carr who has assisted in the work 
for seven years. 





PISO'S CURE FOR ww 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, | 


wa 
8 Te 
n 


ugh Syrup. Jas 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


| 





Slate Blackboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUAL TO NATURAL SLATE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








LEARN TO EARN $20 TO $100 WEEKLY 


Iam a Specialist in Advertising 


For seventeen years I have been building business for some of the largest adver- 
tisers in the world. I am now devoting part of my time to teaching this very profit- 
able business to ambitious men and women. 

- No matter who you are or where you are, a knowledge of advertising will 
elp you. ; 

You may have unsuspected talent which needs only to be turned into the proper 
channel to become a source of great profit. 


Send a two-cent stamp for my handsome 66-page prospectus 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 186 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Todd Adjustable |i” 
Hand Loom ff | 0nd Deo. 2 


For School, Kindergarten, and Home 


A PRACTICAL HELP in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work. The Todd Looms, 
adopted in many cities, are indorsed by leading 
teachers. The metal loom adjustable to riveted 
buttons, price, 75e. The combination rug and 
hammock loom, Perfection, meets every re- 
quirement for weaving, price, 30c. This loom is 
made to order in large sizes, The No.1 a loom, soft 
wood, is used in many public schools, price, 15c. 





**Hand Loom Weaving,’’ by MATTIE 
Purprs Topp, is the only practical book on this 
subject, price, 90c. All kinds of Weaving Mate- 
rials at wholesale and retail. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Todd & Todd 


730 E. \8th St., Minneapolis, 





Loom No. 2. Minn. 





Established 1884 


EK. J. Johnson G Co., 


38 Park Row, New York 
Producers of 


Slate BlacKboards 


Roofing Slate 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful 
smooth surface. We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, cele- 
brated for its strength and dense grain. Care is given to the finish of all our 
boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints a fitting; nothing left 
undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pa 
it tells all about Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. 
use an imitation when the real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By Sara Hicks WILLIs and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan,, Feb., Mar., Apr., May numbers ready now, 
25c. ea. Orders taken now for set, in paper or cloth. Complete set, 10 
vols., paper, $2.25, postpaid. Complete set, 3 vols., cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


L. KELLOGG 6& CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 


at 





E. 
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bowel 


Constable A3Co. 2 


Lyons Silks. 


Crépe de Chines, Gazes and Chiffon 
Grenadines. 


White Silks and Satins 


for 


Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Satin Messalines, Taffeta Mousselines. 
Printed Satin and Foulard Silks 
in new designs and colorings. 
Natural Pongees, Black Silks, Lyons 
Brocades. 


Velvets. 


Broadooy Ks 19th ot 


NEW YORK 





College 
Gowns Caps 





The best workman- 
ship at lowest Prices. 

Silk Faculty Gowns 
and Hoods, 











262 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


‘ture: Anna 





University of Pennsylvania 


Summer School 
Term, July 5—Aug. 13, 1904 


Courses willbe given in Architecture, Botany. Chem- 
istry, English, French, German, Latin, Histo: » Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Political Science, and Psychology. __ 

For information, address Arthur H. Quinn, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Josiah H. Penniman, Dean. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 
EOI PLEO ATS CELE LIAS 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DinecTtor 





SEND FOR CATALOG 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 
JULY 7-AUG. 19. 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. 


Special mention: Many courses in Geography 
and Nature Work for Grades. Single Tuition 
Fee—$%.00 


Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address | 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





LITERATURE FREE 


dress to the 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street . - Boston, Mass. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning TH 


The Nebraska Institute. 


The summer session of the University 
of Nebraska, which opens June 10, and 
closes July 22, is expected to be partic- 
ularly practical and helpful to superin- 
tendents, principals, grade and high 
school teachers, and university students. 
perintendents and principals and those 
| preparing for these executive positions 
| will find thecourse in school management 
‘helpful. This course is due to the 
marked success of the schools for super- 
| intendents conducted in Omaha last sum- 
mer by Supt. C. G. Pearse. The course 
will be under the general direction of 

Mr. J. W. Crabtree, inspector of the 
,accredited schools of the university. 
| The following superintendents will lec- 
. Day, Gage county; W. 
K. Fowler, Lincoln; C. A. Fulmer, Bea- 
|trice; W. M. Kern, Columbus; C. G 


Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. H. Pills- | 


bury, Falls City, and others. 

Grade teachers will be interested in 
| the courses in geography, nature study, 
‘agriculture, physiology, and reading. 
High school teachers will find valuable 
|courses in manual training, mathe- 
|matics, history, languages, and the 
sciences. 

Recognizing that many teachers in the 
| summer session will wis 
| meeting of the N. 





to attend the | 
E. A., which opens | 


| June 28, and to visit the St. Louis expo- | 


| sition, the university has made arrange- 
| ments whereby they may do so. 


|cial University of Nebraska train, for | 


| the faculty and students of the summer 


session, will leave for St. Louis on June | 


25 and return July 2. A complete cata- 
log of the school may be had on applica- 
tion to T. M. Hodgman, director, Lin- 
'coln, Neb. 

| Mrs. Treat’s School. 

| The Kindergarten Training School at 
'Grand Rapids, Mich., is to hold a sum- 
mer term from July 5 to August 27. The 
| classes include beginning and advanced 
| work in the gifts, occupations, songs, 


Cox Sons & Vinning | 22™@es, stories, education of man, his- 


J he education, symbolic education, 
study of programs. There will also 
suggestions for mothers’ meetings, 
| science work, literature, music, sewing, 


to 
| ani 
| be 


industrial arts, physical culture, psy- | 


Pp 

| chology, primary methods, and drawing. 

Special lectures will be a feature. The 
| lecturers will include Miss Laura Fisher, 
{supervisor of kinder ens, Boston, 
| Mass.; Supt. William H. Elson, of Grand 
a and Charles W. Garfield, presi- 
| dent of the Michigan forestry commis- 
sion. 
| The summer courses were all planned 
| by Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, and will 
| be carried outin full. For complete par- 


A spe- |. 


Perfect Control of Light in 
School Buildings Essential 


Easily accomplished by using 


“Johnson’s Window Shade 
Adjuster” 


Are SPECIFIED by 

prominent architects. 

They work per- 
fectly on a special pat- 
tern of window stop. 

Send for “free 
sample” of stop and 
sliding shade bracket 
with booklet. 

No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success. 

Are now used in hundreds of school 
buildings. 











Write us to-day 


R. R. Johnson, Mfgr., 


167 Dearborn Street, a Chicago 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. 





NEARLY | |LLINOIS MEDICAL 
300 ‘s COLLEGE « 

| CHICAGO 
Teachers, ,syomer,spheoctey 
Studied Heman H. Brown, M. D. 


President 


‘Medicine 2 B, Brindley Eads, M. D. 


10th Annual Session 
ourse 


| C i aa one 
Pharmacy | ace ero: Me ete 


| 
| 
| 
| 


College 


| 


| EDITION 1902-03| CHICAGO, 


| 


| ticulars address, Clara Wheeler, secre-| 
|tary, 23 Fountain street, Grand Rapids, | 


| Mich. 


} 


| Colorado Chautauqua. 

| The Colorado Chautauqua assembly 
| will hold its summer school in connection 
| with its other features at Boulder, Colo., 
|from July 4 to A t 7. The school 
offersinstruction in business, art, kinder- 
|garten, dramatic expression, domestic 
science, Bible study, vocal music, physi- 
cal culture, literature, psychology, lan- 
| guages, and kindred subjects. The full 
|unnouncement may be obtained from the 
|secretary, F. A. Boggess, 





| There are those who advocate the 
|treatment of malarial fever without 


| 





_quinine, and while we are not ina posi-| 
| tion to argue the question, it has often | 
On Temperance and kindred topics. Send Ad-| Occurred to us that the cases treated | 


‘with antikamnia 
'quinine recovered more 


| 


those treated without antikamnia. A 
z| five-grain antikamnia tablet every three | 


| 


SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with | ours, given in connection with quinine, | 
| will prove this. —Medical Reprints. 
t 


advertisers, 


January-April-July 
at MEDICAL COURSEFour 
years of at least seven 
° © months each. 
Illinois PHARMACY COURSETwo 
years of six months each. 
a | TRAINING SCHOOL FO: 
M d | NURSES—Two years in 
eC 1Ca | ractical study in resi- 
dence —regular graduat- 
ing course. 
| For particulars apply to 
|W. C. Sanford, M. D. 
Secretary 
College, 180-190 
Washington Bivd., 
ILL 


CHICAGO 








Oursreckity? GLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


88 and 85 Wisconsin St., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 


Boulder, | »pectatty. Established 1868: Appointments 


by mail or telephone in advance fer visitere 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL 


Portland, Maine 
JULY Ili TO AUGUST 19 


“ Better than going abroad, and the best preparation 





in connection with | for a trip abroad.” Successor to the famous Sauveur 
rapidly than | 


Summer School, founded in 1875 at Amherst College 
For illustrated circular, address 

ARNOLD WERNER-SPANHOOFD 
Central High School Washington, D.C 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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New England. 


“~~ t. L. P. Nash, of Holyoke, Mass., 
has been unanimously elected for his 
sixth term. 


A meeting in memory of Ellis Peter- 
son, for twenty-six years supervisor in 
the Boston public schools, was held on 
May 1. President Eliot, Superintendent 
Seaver, and Dr. John Tetlow, of the 
Girls’ Latin school were the speakers. 























Supt Charles H. Morss, of Medford, Mass. 


A description of the work in school gardening devel- 
oped under his superintendency will be found on page 
515 of this number 

Methuen, Mass., has been: given a 
fireproof school building by Edward F. 
Searles. The work on the structure is 
nearly finished, having cost nearly 
$500,000, making it the finest building of 
the kind in we section of the state. 


Prof. Davis R. Dewey, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is dis- 
pleased with school athletics as usually 
conducted. His objections, as given be- 
fore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club, are based on the ‘‘low moral tone 
of those associated with school teams as 
trainers—men with whom we should not 
allow our boys to associate, and the ele- 
ment of deception on the part of the boys 
to secure places on the school teams.’’ 

< 


a 
| 
| 





oe ARR IR ERIS SEA EK EK SK SH 


Have an excellence peculiarly their 
own. The best results are only produced 
by the best methods and means—the 
best results in Photograph, Poster, and 
other mounting can only be attained 
=) by using the best mounting paste— 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


(Excellent novel brush with each jar.) 


I 


Pictures 


Mounted 
With 


HIGGINS’ 
MOUNTER __ muscstice,2rrmac st. 1 srootiys, 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St.{ N.¥.,U.S.A. 


CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 


Used in Bath 
Schools Rooms 


and 
Hospitals 


Kitchens 
N M 
SO MONEY Ca, <1 Ret ee Be, per rear cree 
N! EW Al DS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
THE JOHNSON POSTER PATTERNS 
are the cheapest BUSY WORK in the market, because they can be used 
time and time again and until worn out. Every child in the Primary 


and Kindergarten room should be supplied with them. For Poster 
Work, Drawing, Painting, Paper Cutting, Sewing and Construction 






J At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ 
Materials and Stationery 


4 A 3-0z jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or 
circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON 


PeERVREETETESE 
Nerete te rere ne 

















Work. 3Sets— ‘Animals, Birds and Fowls, Flowers and Fruits. 10C, 
aie FOR NUMBERS 
and Counting. Just what the teachers are looking for. 
20th CENTURY COUNTING STICKS. 
Package of 100,"1-4 inch, by 4 inches, 6 colors - 0.30 
Box of 500 assorted lengths from 1 - OR * by 1- bias me ne utral color- gray - + .5O 


R SEW 


““SILKETTE is ideal for busy i in the home or ING ” says a leading Kindergartner in 
Milwaukee. Put up in $2 different colors. Send 3vc. for samples of 6 kindergarten colors. Send 
for Catalog. 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO., 
Among recent adoptions of Nichols s -Arithmetics. 
cApril, 1904, for 


Commonwealth of Virginia 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic in seven books; 








Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic in three books. 





Nichols’s Arithmetics surpass in their adaptations to. modern methods of 
teaching. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


New York 





Boston Chicago 


Text Books of Art Education 


An entirely new Series of Text Books to be put into the hands 
of children, containing text accompanied by beautiful illustra- 
tions in Black and White, and in Color. 

These books cover eight years of school, one book planned 
for each year. Complete Prospectus sent upon application. 














Supt. Frederick W. Atkinson, of New- 
ton, Mass. 


pted the presid 





Who has of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnicum. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


New York - - - - - - - - 113 University Place 
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The Greater New York. 


The executive committee of the board the committee has approved resolutions Stevens, Prin. Matthew D. Quinn of P. 
of —e — approved a Se gmap a the payment = — at onan S. No. 5, and George F. Cnippertield. 
to buy one hundred feet of land on each ing rate of wages to steamfitters’ helpers, . - 
side of the new High School of Com- gasfitters, and carpenters in the bureau RP ger ag wate sag 
merce to extend the school building. of buildings, Brooklyn. report orth a + Ahad el rag pecan Aree 
hig ty ge valuation of the property ‘The board of education has won its the present time three high schools and 
- Jats contest with the board of estimate over forty-one buildings and additions for 

Prin. John J. Casey, of P. S. No. 83, the awarding of a contract in Richmond elementary schools. There are fifteen 
has begun a movement against theaters to other than the lowest bidder. The other buildings and additions for the erec- 
which permit young boys to attend per- contractor in question had been remiss tionof which bids have been advertised. 
formances. He recently summoned one in finishing work already given him and When all these buildings have been 
manager to court on the ground that he the board desired to compel prompt action erected “88,633 additional sittings will 
had permitted boys to witness blood-and- on the part of all doing school work by be provided. Manhattan will get 28,750 
thunder plays, thus endangering their punishing him for dilatory methods. It new sittings; the Bronx, 15,100; Brook- 
morals. The result of thistheater going 1s expected that much of the school lyn, 30,825; Queens, 8,300; Richmond, 
is, Mr. Casey declares, that the boys are work now under way will be hurried to 1,950. The number of pupils on part 
inattentive to their lessons, andrun away completion as a result of this action on time on March 81 was 75,556. Assum- 
from school, while others have become the part of the board of education and ing that’ they would actually require 
so absorbed in the stage that they have board of estimate. 38,000 sittings and adding 70,000 pupils 
stolen money to be able to buy tickets. Plans have been filed for the erection — - natural increase, ~~’ — ‘ee 

Secreta Palmer, of the board of edu- of annexes to P. S. No. 83 and P. S. No. er 0 sittings require wou 
cation, has been granted leave of absence 104, Manhattan. Both are to be five, 108,000 or 19,365 more than are yet pro- 
during June and July to prepare a his. Story buildings, with facades of brick, Vided for under the existing contracts. 


tory of free public school education in terra cotta, and limestone, connecting Men Teachers for Boys. 

New York city. No history of the the present schools by fireproof bridges. ; 4 

schools has been compiled since 1867. The first addition will cost $80,000 and The Male Teachers’ Association has 
the second $140,000. adopced a somewhat lengthy report on 


Superintendent Leland, of the depart- 
ment of libraries, reports that with the _ The board of regents has approved The recommendations of the committee 
——- - ag on ye in a er fees of the —— nen ee eg are as follows: 
one in Brooklyn, and twoin Richmond, °F €@ucation in consolidating the otaple- i 
class stg been established in ton and Port Richmond high schools kee en eae Oe, ne es 


Sey. their tenth year of life should be durin 
all elementary schools. In all 10,145 underthe name of the Curtis highschool. their pre se at school, under the de 
classes have libraries, the total number 


: The Brooklyn Principals’ Association rect control of a man teacher. 

of volumes being 359,560. has sent a petition to the board of edu- fase = —. — 

met : cation protesting against the proposed of the schools of our country and espe- 
sed miner — og — ~ plan of segregating the sexes in the cially ofthe cities be urged to adopt a 
the public schools. A resolution has been Brooklyn elementary schools. The policy to employ only male teachers for 
edented that District Superintendents principals urge the board to continue the boys above the age of ten years. 
Whitney and Richman be authorized to policy of co-education, which has been 3. That fair graded salaries, tenure of 
establish in the playground of public 8° successful in the Brooklyn schools. office and pensions be put in force to the 
school No. 92, Manhattan, military drill They declare that the education of boys end that able men may be attracted to 
for boys between the ages of ten andthir- 294 girls in thesameclass-roomconduzes the work of teaching as a life profes- 
teen until June 15 next, and that Miss © better morality, better scholarship, sion. : . 
Whitney report to the board of superin- and better discipline. 4. And especially do we urge that in 
tendents, at the end of the experiment This protest is due to the recommenda- New York city steps be taken to extend 
her conctusions as to the advisability of tion of the superintendents that public the policy of employing men teachers 
continuing the drill and introducing it school No. 122, Brooklyn, be organized until all boys in the last four years of 


the effeminization of the teaching force. 


into other schools as a boys’ school, and public school No. the elementary schools are taught by 
Th tt lies h - 33 as a girls’ school. male teachers. 
e committee on supplies has vot ; 
$40,000 for the tee i of kindergar- A number of graduates from the nor- More Suits. 


tens, cooking rooms, and workshops. mal — ae taken a we to Suit has been brought against the 
This appropriation covers resolutions claim th > thon ose 1. dic ee se board of education to compel the issu- 
held up during the past few months on “2! tb og st a St ake ance of a permanent license on the 
account of lack of funds. et Dr Fcc 9 i tonal to pec ground that the teacher was allowed to 

Plans have been filed with the building licenses to the Normal college graduates . ld | ‘hh ee ae -mieed y + It is 
bureau for a two-story and basement on the ground that they did not possess j:-onee becomes a por ce aan ok a 
addition to P. S. No. 132, Manhattan. the necessary academic qualifications. (CcnS® jeconies &@ permanent one ae ane 


The work will cost $75,000. ; They had been allowed to take the exam an prc gt — died 
The executive committee of the board ‘ation, however, before the fact was 121) be issued for a period of one year, 


of education has let the contract for the discovered. The graduates claim that 1.4 may be renewed without examina- 
construction of P.S. No. 15, Manhattan, ee to the arp a tion in an the teacher’s work is satis- 
amounting to $151,000, and the contract 0? their F peter the necessary qualifica- fantory, At the close of the third year 
for the Brooklyn Commercial high school, — and t _ yy too late to rule tie city superintendent may make’ the 
at $453,000. In spite of the demand for them | 4 after their papers had been jj.onse permanent. The teacher claims 
economy in the administration of the ©X#™ned. therefore that the temporary renewal for 
schools the committee has appropriated The principals of Queens county re- the fourth year was proof that her ser- 
an additional $1,000 for the expenses of cently held their sixth annual banquet vices had been successful and that she 
representatives of the board and the at the St. Denis hotel. The list of became entitled to a permanent li- 
maintenance of the school exhibit at St. speakers included Dr. John D. Melville, cense. 

Louis. In order to comply with the law, Pres. J. H. Finley, Associate Supt. On theother hand the board of educa- 


FOR RESTORING BRAIN POWER 


I, wt This is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily excesses. 
Cy, 5“. A special food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 


necessity. For this 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the tate Dr. Samuel R. Percy in 1872 has been found wonderfully efficacious. It is derived 
from the vital or nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, the very elements to restore 
brain and nerve power without the aid of injurious drugs or narcoti 


“T have used and highly recommend CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. Horatio Porter, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent by mail ($1.00 postpaid) by RR G, 56 West 25th St., 
Descriptive PAMPHLET FREE ° New York City 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE The best. remedy in existence for cold in the 


head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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for % or more. On paper 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
51-2 x 8. Assorted as de- 


One Cent Eac sired. 120 for $1.00 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue containing one thous- 
and miniature illustrations, two pictures, and a picture in three 
colors, or 2 cents for % art subjects, or 25 dogs, cats, etc. 


Send for a Collection for Your Home 





GhePerry 


Pictures 


Large Pictures for School and Home Decoration | 


Size; 22 x 28. 75 cents each. 


The Perry Magazine. 


cept July and August. 
$1.00 per year. 


read it. Month) 


The Perry Pictures Company !Sen4 a!! Mail Orders) 


Box 17, 2 Mald:n, Mass, 


Every teacher should 
Y, @X- 
Beautifully illustrated. 


The Perry Pictures, Extra Size. {12.1012 ,2 for 25¢.; 


The Perry Pictures, Small Size. 
more, for note-book use. : : 


Pictures in Colors. 


Size, 


Gold Medal, 
West Indian Exposition, 1902. 





to Malden. 


Size, 3x3 1-2. One half 
cent each for £0 or 


Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. 
7x9. Two cents each for 18 or 

more. May and June are good months for Bird Study. 

Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 

Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 


South Carolina Inter-State 


Tremont Temple, Boston 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and 





SISTINE MADONNA. 


The One Cent Pictures are 6 to 16 times 
this size. 





tion claims that the continuance of the 
temporary license for the fourth year 
cannot be taken to imply satisfacto 
work. Under the charter if the wor 
was satisfactory a permanent license 
would have been issued. The extension 
of the temporary license was merely to 
give the teacher another trial. 

The present case will probably be car- 
ried to the court of appeals in order to 
secure a final decision. What that de- 
cision may be cannot be forecasted, as 
the lower courts have rendered conflict- 
ing decisions in similar cases. 


Regent Lauterbach. 


A dinner was vive: to Edward Lauter- 
bach by the City Cuilege club, he having 
resigned the chairmanship of the board 
of trustees of the college to become a 
Regent: 

He remarked: ‘‘Serious educational 
problems are pressing for solution. The 
other day I was asked to meet a number 


of clergymen, who advanced the propo- 
sition that ethics ought to be taught in 
the public schools. Tomek. That was 
at the first meeting. At the next they 
went a step further and said that the 
ultimate end of the ethical teaching 
should be a teaching of a theistic doc- 
trine. That was the wedge by which 
they intended to open the public schools 
to a particular and definite religious 
teaching. 

‘A few years ago it was decided to 
give state aid to charitable institutions. 
That was found tobe a good thing. It was 
proposed to give state aid to sectarian 
schools, and that was found to be bad. 
The demand for state aid for such schools 
is again pressing, and with much force. 
The regents must see to it that the de- 
mand is not met.”’ 


Gymnasia. 


The board of superintendents has rec- 
ommended to the building committee 


that in new buildings having twenty- 
eight or more class-rooms at least 17,- 
000 square feet be set aside for a gym- 
nasium. The necessity of making pro- 
vision for the study of science in the ele- 
mentary schools has led to a recommend- 
ation that, wherever practicable, pro- 
visions should be made in new buildings 
for one room for science. 


Death of an old Principal. 


James Buckhout, for more than fifty 
years a principal of the New York city 
public schools, died on April 29. Prin. 
Buckhout was born in New York in 
1833. After attending the public schools, 
he was graduated from the Albany 
State Normal school. The first school 
over which he presided was at Fordham, 
formerly P. S. No. 64. For the past 
thirty-three years he served continu- 
ously as principal of P. S. No. 65 at 
West Farms. 





THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest, and Substantial 
Latest and Best. 


Maps Published. # 2 
Bold, Clear, and Striking. 


a 





a Sal 


They are re- 
vised up to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 


€ 


4 Leading 4 Leading 4 
Books on t Subjects 
These books lead all others in sales because 


their superiority is apparent at a glance and 
because they improve on acquaintance. 


ical discoveries 

_— political 

changes in every a ‘ ‘ 

part of the is the cor- 
Saal, She cue Modern Commercial Arithmetic is the cor- 
lines of coun- and shape. Contains the largest list of snappy business prob- 


tries and states 
are so distinctly 
shown as to be 


lems, both mental and written. Wastes no time on matters a 
seventh grade pupil is sure to know, but gives a thoro drill on 
all advanced work. Tho a new work it has hundreds of friends. 


easily seen a- 
cross the largest 
school-room. 
The Meridians 
are numbered 
from Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. ‘The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 





Set of Eight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 
Spring Roilers 


They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 


The full Set of Eight Consists of the following Countries of the 
Worla: WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 8ize 41 x 58 inches; EastERN HEmI- 
SPHERE, 8ize 41 by 58 inches ; NortH AMERICA, size41 x 58 inches; SoutH 
AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; UNITED STATES, CANADA, and MExIco, size 
41 x 58 inches; Eurorg, size 41 x 58 inches; Asta, size 41 x 58 inches, 
AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 


sample lesson. 


the keyboard in a 


Our price 
$11.00 
7.00 


List price 
Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 
Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers - 20.00 


Lyons 4 Commercial Lalv is recognized even by 


leading work. Its author combined the experience of the law 
office with that of the class-room. The result is an ideal text 
from which the pupil can get more than from any other book. 


Modern Business Speller 


new and desirable features of this book. We haye never shown 
it to a teacher who was not delighted with it. Send for a 


Complete Touch Typelvriting 


then follows with a complete course in practice. 


We solicit the correspondence of teachers 
in reference to commercial text-books* 


our competitors as the 


We do not have the 
space to tell you all the 


develops a 
Rhee > knowledge of 
thoroly scientific manner in twenty lessons, 





Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 1.85 
Any one map, on common roller 3.00 I .00 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch inthe onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally, but 


geographically. Nely York 
Do your children know to what extent ? , 
Supply your schools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps. Chicago 


Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 
Furniture, Supplies, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 












POWERS 


« 
LYONS 


San 
Francisco 





Z 











266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Ii. 
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Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
the results—the work they do. So judged, 


THE NO. 2 


HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 





which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work it turns out is perfect in ebery respect | 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


69th to 70th Streets, and East River, 
New York Sales Office, 167 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. | 








NEW YORK, ¥. Y. | 


TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib 
bon Movement, 
; requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

“Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Teachers 


During his recent trip East our Man- 


Worlds Fair, St. Louis. , 
Head Office.309 Broadway, NewYork. 









ager was fortunate in securing unusual 
bargains in publishers’ remainders which 
we are offering at prices that cannot fail 
to make us many new friends. You can- 
not afford to miss this. 


Remainder 
Book Sale 


Send to-day for complete price list 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., = = = Chicago 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE SUTUNAUENGUGUAUGDOHOUREOUREOONONONONGOOOOOOOHOHOODI= 


INSURANCE COMPANY ** 


JOHN A GALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


. 1893 
Premium Income.............. $2,947,516.29 


1903 
&6,136,253.94 


Gain 
$3,188, 737.65 








INGFIELD, 
MASS. 





CASH REWARD 


W: want good agents. Don’t you know of 


some one who has been specially success 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 
and address, If you write a letter giving all you 


a ro know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
108.18 at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 
119.52 ‘““ How to be a Successful Teacher,” If the per- 

son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
110.19 of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 


oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 





Income from Interest and rents $635,250.10 %1,394,496.90 #759, 246.80 
aah es ccceeecnse #3,582,766.39 87,530, 750.84 $3,947,984.45 
Assets, December 31........ #14,480,480.80 833 590,999.39 


Amounts Insured, Dec, 31 


Surplus, December 31 &1,020,316.96 


$83,760,969.00 #169,668,456.00 


$2,647,491.38 


$19,110,518.59 131.97 
$85,907,487.00 102.56 
$1,627,174.42 159.48 


Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 


Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 


Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 


Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 = = 
Assets, December 31, 1903, #33,590,999.39 Liabilities, #30,943,508.01 Surplus, @2,647,491.38 | SULUHNUNNUERNELLEGLGUEEEROGRERERGRLODEOOEOOURDERELE= 


books for teachers, and many teachers add materi- 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘** big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9thSt., New York 
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Here and There. 


Atlanta university which thru its eight 
conferences done much to reveal 
facts relating. to the ne: 8, is to un- 
dertake the study of crime this year. 
There will be a careful study of law- 
breaking among negroes, its causes, and 
suggestions for its cure. The ninth con- 
ference at the university will be held on 
May 24. 


The governors of King’s college, 
Windsor, N. S., have elected Ian Camp- 
bell Hanna as president of that institu- 
tion. Mr. Hanna has had considerable 
educational experience both in Canada 
and India. 


The inauguration of Pres. Charles 
Sumner Howe, of the Case School of 
Applied Science, Western Reserve uni- 
versity, will occur on May ll. Among 
the speakers will be President‘Prichett, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and President Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President Howe 
himself is to speak on the topic, ‘‘ Does 
Technical Education Educate?’’ 


A successful teachers’ institute was 
held at Warwick, Orange county, N. Y., 
from April 11 to 15. Over 170 teachers 
were in attendance. Dr. Henry H. San- 
ford, of Penn Yan, conducted the insti- 
tute with the assistance of the following 
instructors: Dr. S. H. Albro, Fredonia, 
Dr. A. C. McLachlan, Jamaica Normal 
school; Miss Sara A. Collier, Oneonta; 
Miss Anna E. Friedman, Buffalo, and 
William F. Seward, Binghamton. 


The Omaha board of education has 
elected Supt. W. M. Davidson, of 
Topeka, as superintendent of schools to 
succeed Mr. Pearse. Mr. Davidson was 
treasurer of the N. E. A. 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Madison, 
on December 28, 29, and 30. 


Mr. J. E. Addicott, of the San Jose, 
Cal., Normal school who has spent last 
year at Teachers college, has been elec- 
ted superintendent of the Newman 
Manual Training school at New Orleans. 





Recent Deaths. 


Vallery Clément Octave Gréard, a 
prominent French educator, died on 
April 25. He was minister of educa- 
tion, amember of} the academy, and the 
— of many books relating to educa- 
ion. 


Sister Maria Antoinette, for twelve 
years a teacher in St. Michael’s paro- 
chial school, Newark, died in that city, 
May 1. She was born in County Done- 
gal, Ireland, and was'known in the world 
as Miss Elizabeth Quinn. 


Mrs. Sara Jane Lippincott, better 
known as ‘‘Grace Greenwood,’’ the 
writer of stories for children, died on 
April 20. Grace Greenwood was the 
first woman to lecture before college 
lyceums and also edited the earliest ju- 
venile periodical in America. She began 
her literary life by contributing to the 
New York Mirror, at that time under 
the control of George P. Morris and N. 
P. Willis. which brought her the friend- 
ship or Whittier andj other literary men 
of the time. In 1853 she edited a juve- 
nile monthly magazine for children, 
known as The Little Pilgrim. Some of 
her best known works are ‘‘Poems,’’ 
‘‘Bonnie Scotland,’’ ‘‘Stories from 
Famous Ballads,’’ and ‘‘ Victoria, Queen 
of England,’’ the last named enjoying 
great popularity in England. 


Patrick Farrelly, general manager of 
the American News Company, died on 


April 23. Mr. Farrelly was born in Ire- 
land and came to this country as a boy. 
His start in business came when he got 


“Types of Endurance” 
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» Smith Premier 
" The World’s Best Typewriter 
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was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
expert. 

It is built on correct mechanical lines. 

It is strong in every part. 

It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 
frictionless. } 

It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 

Send for our little book describing every part 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


- New York. 


Wize, 
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The Russo-Japanese War 


Follow the movements of the contending armies on Olcott’s 
special map of Eastern Asia, No. 27 in our series of 


Individual Outline Maps and Atlases 


The list comprises 


ATLASES 


containing 25 maps 
each 12} x 94 inches 








MAPS 


Intermediate Series 


MAPS 


High School Series 


12} x 94 inches 9x6 inches 


32 Maps in Series | 6 Atlases in Series 22 Maps in Series 

















amnples cheerfully furnished if you mention thts ad. Ask for sample of 
No.27K. Send for our large 176-page illustrated catalog of school supplies 


350-352 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


r J. M. Olcott G Co. 63 Fifth Ave., New York all 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HAND WOR FOR KINDERGARTENS - 


AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
PRICE, CLOTH, $0.50 








This timely book is written by Miss Jane L. Hoxie, of the New York Ethical 
Culture School, and it is made additionally attractive and useful by nearly 100 
illustrations. p k - 

It gives brief, practical instruction in Wood Work, Raphia Winding, Free- 
Hand Drawing, Blue Prints, and Domestic Activities. _ 

A valuable help in these new kindergarten occupations. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


_ TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
The Best Translations 


Good New_ Cop ht Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Bindin —Cloth Side ice Reduced | Good Pa Well Bound—Convenient for the 
te@$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 





Interlinear 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s 
pe— Well Printed -Fing Paper Half: 





tgatogue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Letters of Credit 
Exchange Checks 


For Use of Travellers 


Guaranty Trust Company 


London Office 
33-35 Lombard Street. 


A Manager Wanted 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We want a bright business man or woman to take the 
management of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription 
Agency. We pay a monthly salary and commission to 
our managers. Many have made handsome fortunes out 
of the Newspaper and Magazine Subscription business. 
You can do the same. 


$1500.00 to $5000.00 per year 





We have a valuable business established in every could not be run like this. It is neces- 
comme throughout every maga Se parr once Rigg be | gary to start and stop quickly as safety 
turned over to our manager. »ig return e year ° ° 
around. Territory reserved by conteact. Li of the | Wil permit, All have seen how the pas- 
many people in your town and county taking papers 
and magazines by mail. This business would mean a sengers have been nearly thrown down 
handsome profit to you. You can become independent. by an inexperienced motorman. 

Act quickly. Territory closing fast. “rite us to-day. 


We will tell you all about our plan and give you refer- 
ences. You can begin work at once, 


Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
Incorporated. Capital Stock, $200,000 
Le Roy, N. ¥ 


An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Health Hints. Health intinenced by insulation; 





Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color, gitzercise, who needs it? A series of articles by It has en found that the force re- 
Prof. E. B. Warman. 


he Care of the Body. A book that all who 
value health sbould read and follow its instructions. 
Rules for Games. By iss Jessie Bancroft. 
Director of Physical Training, Department of Edu- 
cation, Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. Intended for use 
at recesses and playgrounds. Graded according to age 

of pupils, 
EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 


Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


20° 


A LB. IN 

+ 5SeLe. Lots 
Recuiaa 
Price 

33 CENTS 

BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0. BOX 2689 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list compriser over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps and we will send you two 
samplesfor trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing >r language lesson—to- 
ad with catalog containing complete 
18t. 


E, L. BELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


























is the fragrance of Dear Old Sozoponrt. 


teo ia delicioua 


the privilege of selling books and news- 
papers on the New Jersey Central rail- 
road. Out ofthis business grew the firm 
‘of Hamilton, Johnson and Farrelly, which 

combined with two other concernsin the 
same field to form the American News 
Company. Mr. Farrelly was vice-presi- 
dent of the company and had been con- 
nected with its management for forty 
years. 





Measuring the Power That Moves a Train. 


A Boston man, Philip H. Wynne, has 
devised an instrument to assist in finding 
the power needed to stop and start a 
train, how rapidly a curve may be 
rounded in safety, and how much the 
cost of the power is. Itis the boast of 
one of the great railroads that their 
road is so perfect and their trains 
are started and stopped so gradually 
that a glass of wine may rest on one of 
its dining tables for the whole length of 
the line and not a drop be spilled. A 
street railroad, elevated or surface, 


For a long time railroad operators 
have been looking for a means of finding 
out hew much power and how much 
time are lost in lifting a car or train of 
cars from absolute rest to a state of 
flight at top _— A train running 
thirty miles an hour can be stopped in 
ten seconds, or within 885 feet. Such an 
abrupt stop, however, is only for an 
emergency. The more usual time taken 
for stopping is fifteen or twenty seconds. 


quired to drag a train at full speed is 


consumed in starting the trains and 
slowing them at curves. 
The device for measuring the accel- 
eration of speed in trains is called the 
accelerometer. It is about a foot long 
and a foot high, made on the principle 
of the spilling of the glass of wine, re- 
ferred to above, and consists of a glass 
arrangement fastened to a piece of 
board set perpendicular to another piece 
of board which forms its base. The wine 
glass is represented by two glass cups; 
these are united and held together in 
the shape of a large U by means ofa 
glass tube that connects them; the tubes 
are closed over, each with a short length 
of glass tubing tapering to a narrower 
diameter and projecting upward. Be- 
sides each of these lengths of upright 
tubing are placed scales, graduated in 
centimeters. The cups are about half 
filled with colored water. When the 
train starts the liquid rushes back in the 
rearward cup and rises in the surmount- 
ing glass tube to a height which may be 
measured by the graduating scale. 
When the train slows down the liquid 
rushes forward and rises in the forward 
tube. The acceleration of the train, 
having been read in terms of centi- 
meters, may be easily translated into 
terms of miles and seconds. 

Placed sidewise—that is, at right 
angles to the line of motion—the device 
registers the centrifugal force exerted 


SN 


Expanded metal is heavy gauge 
sheet steel that has been cut and 
opened upinto diamond shaped 
meshes; material is very rigid, 
strong and attractive, will not 
sag, warp, rust, or twist. 


For description of Expanded 
Metal Lockers, write 


MERRITT & CO. 
1005 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made, 
We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 

suit Drawing Teachers. 


but one-tenth the force required to get If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 
it under —- That is, nine-tenths of | FRANKLIN CRAYON CO, - - Rochester,N. Y. 
all the powef used on elevated trains is 








WHEEL NOT THE ROAD 


that makes a smooth ride. Pierce Bicycles have cush- 
ion frames, and the cushion frame rests while riding. 
There is no vibration. That is the difference. 

Frank L. Kramer, the American Champion, always 


rides to win on a Pierce Racer. Every boy knows who 
he is. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York. 
Manufacturers of Pierce Stanhopes 
and Arrow Motor Cars 


a 














by the carin rounding a curve, Thus it 
will tell the highest speed at which a 
curve may be rounded with safety. The 
accelerometer will be used by engineers 
in laying out new lines. It will also be 
employed as an aid in instructing motor- 
men in the difficult art of starting their 
cars. 





Like the Breath of Morning 











It’s so sweet and cooling. The ynowder 


A Sure 


relict for StNMA, 











ee) Seer 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, Sit a Dracus 
mo ou nee a 


Charlestown. 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, 
liver, kidneys and other organs cas 
not take care cf without help, there is 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges 
tion, dull headaches and many othe: 
troubles are due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all 
ltheir effects, strengthen, tone and 
invigorate the whole system. 


“T had salt rheum on my hands so that J 
eould not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparills 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 
its use till the sores disappeared.” Mua 
Ina O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 





Education in the South. 


The Robert C. Ogden educational party 
visited the Winthrop Normal and Indus- 
trial college of South Carolina on April 
22. Pres. D. B. Johnson delivered a 
short address of welcome. He said that 
the R. C. Ogden movement had done 
more than any other thing in bringing 
about a better understanding between 
Northand South, and that every patriotic 
man and woman would wish it god- 
speed. 

Governor Heyward welcomed the 
visitors to South Carolina, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the state had 
always fostered education, but that 
there had been a revival in the last few 
years. He had signed more bills of 
school districts wishing to tax themselves 
for education than any other bills of the 
legislature. 

State Superintendent Martin deplored 
the fact that the 200,000 children in the 
schools only had ninety-five school days 
in the year, while the small pay of the 
teachers was ridiculous. 

Mr. Ogden said the movement in edu- 
cation in the South originated there and 
was only aided by men in the North. 
The spirit of the movement was national. 


The “ Yellow Peril” Bogy. 


Frederick W. Seward, son of the 
famous war secretary of state, in a lec- 
ture in New York recently said that the 
‘‘ yellow peril’’ was a mere myth, mean- 
ing one thing at St. Petersburg and an- 
other thing at Berlin, and that European 
aggression in Asia if not checked would 
bring about the most disastrous war 
among civilized powers that the world 
has ever known. 

‘‘Japan is fighting in self-defense, ’’ said 
Mr. Seward, ‘‘and in doing so she is fight- 
ing for the cause of China and for the 
cause of all Asiain the face of European 
encroachment. The cry of the ‘yellow 
peril’ emanating from St. Petersburg 
and Berlin should not cause us any terror. 
Experience has shown that there are no 
powers jin the world that are as peaceful 
as Japan and China. The ‘yellow peril’ 
is all an imagination—where it is not an 
allegation made for a purpose. It is not 
Europe that has cause to fear Asia; it is 
Asia that has cause to fear Europe.”’ 





History Growing. 

In the course of the excavations of the 
Roman Forum, Signor,Giacomo Boni, the 
famous archeologist, recently made an 
interesting discovery. He found the 
place where an altar was dedicated to 
Marcus Curtius The latter was the pa 
triotic Roman youth who in 362 B. C., to 
placate the gods, jumped, completely 
armed and on horseback, into a chasm 
which had opened in the Forum and 
which the soothsayers declared could not 
be filled except by the sacrifice of the 
chief wealth of the Roman people. After 
Curtius’s sacrifice, according to the tra- 
dition, the chasm immediately closed. 
The great importance of the recent dis- 
covery lies in the fact that confirms an 
event which had been considered ‘as 
mythical. 


A Humane Work. 


The Skin and Cancer Hospital on 
Second avenue and Nineteenth street, 
New York city, is doing a most humane 
work; the number treated is sixteen per 
cent. greater this year than previous. It 
has night clinics for those occupied dur- 
ing the day. It employs radium with 
success. We call attention to its need 
of funds because several teachers have 
received treatment as well as numerous 
pupils. Diseases of the skin while very 
common are mostly curable. 








Civil Service Places. 


Among the positions to be filled from 
lists prepared by the New York State 
Civil Service Commission are two 
that may interest some teachers, One is 
a place as assistant in the state library 
the other, a ‘‘male officer’’ in state 
charitable institution. The examina- 





BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been oooualy, as green as grass, my breath havin 

'wo weeks ago a friend recommendec 

them I can willingly and 

cheerfully say that they have entirely cured me. I 

therefore let you know that I shall recommend 
them to any one suffering from such troubles.” 

Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 





Best For 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 506 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





tions will be held on May 21. Applica- 
tions must be made on or before May 16. 
General examinations for stenographers 
willbe held from May 25 to June 30. 
Full particulars of the examinations and 
blank applications may be obtained by 
addressing the Chief Examiner of the 
commission at Albany. 


A Substitute for Cork. 


When a natural product begins to get 
scarce men look around for a substitute. 
No artificial substitute, however, has yet 
been found for cork, but a German con- 
sul reports that nature herself has pro- 
vided one in the wood of a tree growing 
on the east coast of Lake Tchad, in 
Africa. It is even lighter than cork. 











LOZ The WASHIN 
RE strong, 


for $3.50. Send fo 


RELIEF MAP 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, ete. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


GTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 


cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
Ze book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Miveralsin good case, for $2.00. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 


r circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United states, in 


my opinion, should have these collections.” 
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Ww. 


|} SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 


.MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


N DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 


SCHOOL 
15 ACADEMIC DE- 


CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 
BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
Send for 72-page circular 
ILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres, Hyde Park, Mass 





“Jrmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLICA 


» pi) 
endorses ¥ea 
Iris a solid cakeo 


eCorrvnienre 








ywhata men say,” 


SPINION 
Sapolio= x, 


couring soap 


a 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YORK 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 


Soid all over the world. 











Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 3 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 ibs. Bomoso Coffee, 
33c. a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 10. Ces care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 239 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 














PF and CERTIFICATES for Coserers. SCHOOLS 
(pu d private) 


Artisue 1m design 
sonable in price 
VLLUSTRATED CATALOOUE © 
THE KINSLEY STUDIO, 245 Biver. ATWYORKA 
Designers. Engravers, Lithographers. Printers 





U. S. LETTERED 
FINCERBOARD. 


4 For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 

without a teacher. Saves you $50 in music 

| aca ——_ to any instrument. Any of our Oat. 

alogues Old Violins, No. 46; Guitars, Mandolins, 

ete No. 43; Band Inst., No. 61; Talking Machines, No. A. 
ec. . THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

285 gest Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, € 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination ... 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
NEW YORE 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 





851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 





Literary Items. 


Lippincott’s for May contains a_long 
story ‘‘Figs from Thistles,’’ by Fred- 
erick Reddale; seven short stories; 
‘‘Some Roman Contrasts,’? by Maud 


Howe, and ‘‘ What Man is to a Bird,’’ 


by Dr. Charles C. Abbott. 


Masters in Art, for May is devoted to 
that prince of animal painters, Sir Ed- 
win Landseer. Among the famous pic- 
tures that the plates reproduce are ‘‘ The 
Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’’ ‘‘The 
Twa Dogs,’’ ‘‘The Sick Monkey,”’ ‘‘ Low 
Life, High Life,’’ “Suspense,’’ and 
‘‘The Hunted Stag.’’ 


In the Popular Science Monthly for 
a: Pres. David Starr Jordan writes of 
‘<The College of the West,’’ and Prince 
Kropotkin of ‘‘The Geology and Geo- 
botany of Asia.’’ Teachers will find 
Prof. Frederick E, Beach’s article on 
“The Study of Physics’’ especially in- 
teresting. 


Jack London's story ‘‘ The Sea-Wolf”’ 
and Maud Wilder Goodwin’s story of 
‘* Four Roadsj{to Paradisej’’ are continued 
in the May Century. A page of poems 
by Margaret Fuller will prove a great at- 
traction to lovers of verse. ‘‘ Unhappy 
Korea’’ is an especially timely article 
by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Judson Brown. 
‘*History by Camera’’ is an illustrated 
article in which George F. Parker de- 
scribes some old British customs, festi- 
vals, and ceremonials. 


Doubleday, Page &. Company report 
that they have received a letter from the 
French minister of public instruction 
stating that he has subscribed for a cer- 
tain number of copies in French of 
Booker T. Washington’s autobiography, 
‘*Up From Slavery.”’ This is an honor 
that the French ministry bestows only 
on books considered as having some edu- 
cational value for the children of the 
public schools and the readers of libra- 
ries. . 


The new volume of the World’s Epoch 
Makers, announced by the Scribners, is 
entitled ‘‘ Descartes, Spinoza and the new 
Philosophy.’’ The author is James 
Iverash, professor of apologetics and 
Christian ethics in the United Free 
Church college, Aberdeen. The work in 
the main consists of a judicious condensa- 
tion of the views and theories of the 
authors discussed. 


Why smallpox, scarlet fever, etc., pre- 
vail during the winter, is told in ‘‘Care 
of Invalids,’’ issued by the medical de- 
partment of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and sent on 
request to those who address the Home 
Office of the Company, Nassau, Cedar, 
William, and Liberty Streets, New York 
city. 


‘‘Poems that Every Child Should 
Know’”’ is the title of a book published 
by Doubleday, Page & Company. It is 
edited by Mary Burt and the decorations 
are by Blanche Ostertag. The book 
covers a wide range, from ‘‘ Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star,’’ to ‘‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.’’ One hundred 
and eighty-seven poems are printed. 





California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
es ee ra SOOTHING SYRUP has been need for 
OVER FIFTY YEAS eM LLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for TH. CHILDR LE TEETHING H 
P OUTHES the 6 
ALLAYS all PAIN, GUE. 
best remedy for AR- 
of the world. 


uggists in every 
Syrup,” and 
tle, 


Besure to ask for “ Winslow's Soothin 
take noother kind, Twenty-five cents a 


CARMEL SOAP 


ESE SEN RE TE 


‘An exquisite Soap 
Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by 


Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 


NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 Cts. 
Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
122 Pearl St...N. Y 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


"Removes all odor ot pecseion, De 
lightful after SI old everywhere, or, 
25cy. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample. Free. 
MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. NJ. 
= = 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


. 

; Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, 

Patches, | 
and Skin dis- 

47 eases, and every 

W/,, blemish on beau- 

ig ty,and defies de- 

Y tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper- 
lymade. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name, 
° \ The distin- 
: guished Dr. L. A. 

Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you 

ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 

the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will tast six months usin every day. GOU- 

RAUD’sS POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 

perfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New . 

For sale by all Druggists and Yancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the’ United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker‘s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware 
of Base imitations. 1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 
p No_ other 


sin. 
vosmetic like it. 








No. 18 Brown's Race, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BARs 


TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for ence, | Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 

















Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Tarrp 87., New York City 


WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publiabers 
at teachers’ prices. Oatalogs free. ress E. L. 
KELLOGG &CO., 61 East 9tb Street, New York ; or 26 
Wabash Ave., Ohicago, 116 Summer St., Roston Sené 
a] eabscriptions to the New York office. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





























EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, 


ence to-subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, cata 
JOURNAL every time you write you will 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are enti 


School Book Publishers . | 
Jenkins, W. kK. New xork 
Longmans, Green & Co., ” 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., “ 
Henry Holt & Co., Hs 
Scribuer’s Sons, Chas. he 
Baker & Taylor Co., ane 
H, A. Davidson, Albany, N. Y. 
American Kook Co., | 

N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
University Publishin ig Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orijeans 
The Macmillan Co., N Y.&C€ ‘hi. 
Rand. McNally &Co., “* 
Practical Text Book Co. * 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
D. Appleton & Co., . X¥. City 
Thompson, Brown & ms Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., * ole - 
Heath &Co., D.C. ‘ bis si 
Prang Edu. Co., ee we 
Silver, Burdett & Co,.“" “ ” 
B, F, Jobnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Il, 
Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co., A. “ 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
J. B. Lippincott co., Philadelphia | 
McKay, David 
Sower Co., Christopher ae 
Henry T, Coates & Co., : 
Miiton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Musical Instruments. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Supplementary Reading. | 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias.. | 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


School Supplies. 
Sez also Blackboards, Book Covers. 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- | 
ial, etc. | 
American School Furniture Co., 

Chicago & N. Y 

Central School Supply House, 
Chicago, Il). 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill 


E. W. A, Rowles, 
R. R. Jobnson, 


' Bunde & Upmeyer 


aew York | 


Redding, Baird & Co., 

Boston, Mass. 
| Merritt & Co., Patedelh. Pa. 
| E. J. Johnson & Co, N. Y. City 
| Curtis and Cameron, 
Boston, Mass. 


Milw neon e, Wis. 
Appert Glass To., New York ‘City. 
Weber-Costelle-Fricke Cc 

Chie nae, Til. 

Excelsior Slate Co., Pen Argyle,Pa. 
Daus Duplicator Co., New York 
Robe rt A Keasbey & Co," 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, ¥F "vib an Co., Chicago, Ill. 
-Eolipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kinde ani Supply Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. H. Ballard. ‘Pittsfield, Mass. 
Chas. M. Higgins Co., 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co, 


Springtield, Mass. | 


J. M, Olcott & Co., Chivago& N. Y. 
Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
“3 Snringtield, | 
att 


Stnool Decoratior.. 
Foreign Plastie Art Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Curtis and Cameron, 
3oston, Mass 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture ©o., 


New York, Chicago. | 


Franklin Crayon Co., 


Rochester, New York | 
York | 
Chicago | 


- q. Johnson & Co., New 


A. Rowles, 
setene, Reward Cards, etc 


The Kingsley Studio, 
A, Flanagan Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Kindergarten Material. 


Todd & Todd, 
Milton Bradley Wv., 
Springtield, Mass, 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
American School Furniture Co. 
Manual Training Supplies. 


American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicag, 

Hammacher, schiemmer & Cv, 

New Yora 

Mack & Co., Rochester, N, Y. 
A.1l. Bemis. Worcester, Mass. 


a special attention. 
tled to one line under two classifications. 





-Ilw T > | 
Brooklyn, N. Y.| am. gehool Furniture + 0. 


| Howell, E, E, 


Mass, | 


N. Y. City | 
| St. Denis 


Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Manufacturers and Dealers in School — and Equipment. 
or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


ogs, 


This will be a great conven- 


Two lines, one year, $5.00 , each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Dixon Crucible Co.,, 
Jersey City, N..). | 
Esterbrook Pen Co., New, York | 
E. Faber, 
Chas. M. Higgins Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gymnastic Apparatus. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charts. 

American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicage | 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
C hicago, and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston anaN. Y. | 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, etc, 


New York, Chicago 


| J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago and N.Y. | 
flinerals. 
Washington, D.C. 
Phys. and Chem. nc Ae | 
Eimer & Amend, q. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
School Bells. 
American Schowl Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
School Clocks. 
American’ School Furniture Co., | 
New York, Chicago 
Fred. Frick Clock Co., ' 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Engravers. 
Bormay & Co., N. Y. City 
School Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur, Co., 


Hotels, 


Phila, 


N. Y. 


New York 
Insurance. 


Mutual Life 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Maas. | 
Schools. 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
Columbia University, N, Y. City. 
Portland Summer School, 
Portland, Me. 
University of Penn., Phila., Pa. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summe: Inst. 
Cottage City, Mass. | 
New York University, New York. 
[llinois Med. College, Chicago, III. | 


New York 


| Rome Teach. 


| Eastern Teachers’ 


| The § 


| Remington Typewriter 4 ‘O-, N 


Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Students’ Gowns. 
| Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ ag! y Key York 
| Young-Fulton, Mrs. 

Kellogg *s Teachers’ a 
Rockwell, J. C. wh 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis Teachers Agency’ 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Ag’ey. Kome, N.Y 
Teachers Sureau, 
City 


Kinsley Com. 


| National Education Bureau, 


- Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago Union Teachers Ageney, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Albert Teach. Ag’cy Chicago, Ill. 
Educational Club. P hiladely hia 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany.N. x. 
Southwestern Teachers’ Bure au, 
Guthrie, Okla, 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assn., Chic., lll. 
Inter Mountain TeachersA gency, 
Scofield, Utah. 
Agepey, 
Boston, Mass 
National Commercial Teach., 
Ag’ey Beverly, Mass. 
Fuiavalate Teachers’ Age ney, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cosmopolitan Teachers’ Agency, 
narksville, Tenn. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Aveney, Boston 
Warrenburg Teachers’ Agency, 
, Warrenburg, Mo. 
Penn. Ed. 8ureau, Allentown, Pa. 
southern Ed. Buresu, 
- Raleigh, N. C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicuye 
T:ronto. Tes Angeles 
» McCullough Texch’s Ag’erv, 
; Chicago, Ill. 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ta. 
N. ¥. sone hers’ Agency, N.Y. City 
‘chool Bulletin Age ney. 
Syracuse, N, Y, 
Typewriters. 
Densmore Typewriter C . 
- ¥, City. 
¥. 


J. F 


Fox Typewriter, - 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Hammond Typewriter Co 


New York City 


| Smith Premier Co,,Syracuse, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous. 
Grumiaux News and Sub, ners 
e Roy, New York. 
| Industrial Savings and L oan Co, 
New York City 





lf it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 


for then you are assured and certain in your own 


mind that it is all right in every detail. 


Designed 


ove CHANDLER 





Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 


THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 Weet 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
- WAL?Pol fr, MASS 





on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 


MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue GHICAEO, 


Eastern Sales Office ; 
24 West I9th St.. NEW YORK. 
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The Appleton School Books 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EMBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By ELLEN E. KENYON-WARNER, Ph.D. 

BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. Edited 

by JENNY B. MERRILL, Ph.D. Now ready. 
METHOD—The development of a vocabulary in 
exactsequence. Logical use of phonic elements in 
both ways pee and synthesis. SUBJECT MATTER— 
Unlike all other method and phonic readers. The 
Best Children’s Literature only is used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YouNG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the 
Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 
LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A.M., Head pf Department of 
.fathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 
BOOK ONE. For third and fourth year. Now ready. 
Price, 40 cents. 

The practical side of arithmetic. Principles taught 

through problems drawn from everyday life. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By WILLIAM O. KROHN, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 
GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By WILLIAM 
O. KROHN, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents. 
For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted by 
the State of Virginia. 








SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and ve. ~ 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 4c. per 
year per man. 

The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 
about it. 
the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 


We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 


of some of the best business men in America. 


Appress ApvEerTisinc DrPpARTMENT 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 





The 
Teacher’s Verdict 


Has been unanimous in favor of the superiority of 


Commercial and 
Industrial Bookkeeping 


Its adoptions in grammar and high schools have been 
more numerous than for any other bookkeeping pub- 
lication in print. 





Richardson’s Commercial Lalv 


Macfarlane’s Commercial and 
Industrial Geography : : : 
Lister’s Budget of Writing Lessons 


Are three of our publications that have found great 
favor with Teachers and are well adapted for students 
in commercial courses. 





Full information will be sent to teachers upon request 


S adler- Rolve Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


POP Ep ath ei 
V4 


Bicycle Innovations) 


Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 





Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless. 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘*Monarch.”’ | 
“Imperial.” | 
\} 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Hartford, Conn. 

sid ‘* Rambler.” 

“« Crescent.”’ 


‘«Cleveland.”’ 
‘* Crawford.”’ 


‘* Columbia. 
‘«Tribune.”’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 








